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Axotuer week has passed and there is little 
a Freadgm perceptible change to report in the siege of 
« Gss. Bi Stalingrad. Both sides are fighting with a 
shing reckless and unyielding will, and in spite of heavy 


Oppo losses both are still able to throw in reinforce- 
ntertiafe ments. While the Russians, pressing on the 
env chemy’s left flank, have made some slight progress, 
urch Sf the Germans have gained a little ground in the 


all jong DOTthern part of the city which commands the 
dewa Volga. It is still impossible to guess whether 
on We they can force a decision before winter sets in. 
'’ fi They are now apparently treating the Caucasus 
sa secondary front, and postponing any big 
Apply effort there until the struggle for Stalingrad is 

“mm settied. On both its coasts, though not in its 
foo mountains, campaigning can be carried on 
ford MM throughout the winter. The Russians meanwhile 
¢ Desgm are holding up the German advance with stubborn 
fod gallantry, both in the Terek Valley round Mozdok 
a res and on the Black Sea coast below Novorossisk. 


. = Against this background of suffering and 
No tinfagg heroism we have had to read yet another urgent 


re. appeal for a second front, this time from Stalin 
4.) [gy himself, couched in terms which plainly convey a 
Ades reproach. Uttered in the hearing of the enemy, 
vonage it must reflect a state of mind for which “ anxiety ” 
aid would be a quite inadequate name. It is not easy 
onda (© discuss it. Mr. Churchill has recommended 
silence, and the daily papers have written with 
painful restraint. The implication that Russia’s 
. Wall ics have not fulfilled their “ obligations fully 
and on time” was the most disturbing and 
er questionable part of this unusually blunt state- 

ment. Two reflections occurred to most of us as 
regu we read it. In the first place, Stalin is no 
“amateur strategist,” but a veteran who has 
carried heavy responsibilities in two wars, It 
must be assumed that he knows all the facts— 
his own dwindling resources as well as the 
disposition of the enemy’s forces and the numbers 
and equipment of our own. With this information 
he concludes that the risk of opening a Second 
Front is one that can and should be taken now. 
His opinion may be biased by his proper concern 
for Russia’s safety, but it has behind it both long 
experience and a high order of practical ability. 
In the second place, we have to note, not for the 
first time, that the United Nations have still 
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e THE ANSWER TO STALIN’S 


failed to create any authority which can work out 
a common strategy. That was obvious when 
Mr. Churchill told us that prior to his visit to 
Russia full agreement on all current military 
questions had ‘been reached with the United 
States. This appeared to mean that they take 
binding decisions on big issues without con- 
sulting Russia. If that is so, then all that Mr. 
Churchill could do when he flew to Moscow was 
to explain and justify an already settled policy. 
This is not the way to wage war in common. The 
Russians and Chinese have much to give us, much 
even to teach us. We shall be the losers here and 
now if we hold them at arm’s length, while we 
may be laying up for ourselves a bitter legacy of 
dislike and suspicion in the world of to-morrow. 

That-it may be risky to “‘ prod ”’ soldiers into 
an adventure to which they feel unequal is, how- 
ever, obvious. If in the end civilian pressure 
should drive them to undertake it, they may carry 
it out half-heartedly, or offer us some unsatis- 
factory substitute. That is what happened in the 
last war at the Dardanelles—a brilliant conception 
poorly executed. That memory haunts us, as it 
doubtless haunts Mr. Churchill. A bold and risky 
enterprise calis for commanders who do not 
understand the word “impossible.” We have 
not yet found such men : are we looking for them ? 
It is possible that the considerable pressure for a 
Second Front may result in the adoption of some 
enterprise markedly different from an invasion 
of Europe and apparently easier. Vichy is 
expecting an attack on Dakar and its suspicions 
may, for all we know—which amounts to nothing 
—be well founded. Mr. Roosevelt had shown a 
considerable interest in this place in a public 
speech long before he became a belligerent. It is 
a possible air-base for operations by the Axis in 
Brazil. Secondly, it is said that the enemy’s 
submarines use it in the Battle of the Atlantic. 
Clearly it would be advantageous to both the 
Western Allies to hold it. We need make no 
apology for treating Vichy as a non-belligerent 
enemy: But, profitable as this enterprise would 
be, would it amount on any appreciable scale to 
a diversion capable of weakening the enemy’s 
pressure on Russia? Clearly not, unless the 
intention were to use Dakar as the preliminary 
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to more extended operations in = Africa, 
Whether in that event the Germans would divert 
large forces from Europe is by no means 
certain. Even highly successful operations ina 
Africa might not affect the course of the 
war in Europe, unless and until it made possible 
a landing in Sicily. Attractive as such a prospect 
may be, it is highly speculative, and the distances 
to be covered are immense. It is obvious that if 
we were to direct a large army and a great part 
of our shipping to Africa, any invasion of Europe 
would have to be postponed indefinitely. 

The other offensive which is in all our minds, 
since General Wavell gave his recent talk, is one 
for the recovery of Burma. This is necessary and 
may be urgent, since there is no other way of 
arming China and utilising her vast man-power. 
But can we attempt it with a hostile India in our 
rear? Our bankruptcy in statesmanship may be 
holding back an undertaking indispensable to 
victory. 


The Indian Deadlock 

Can nothing be done to break the political 
deadlock in India? Unwisely, as we think, the 
suggestion of American mediation has been 
rejected. The 7imes argues that the Government 
should not abandon the initiative, and it proposes 
that the five key portfolios in the Viceroy’s Council 
still held by Englishmen should be conferre 
on Indians. The trouble is that no Indian who 
enjoys the confidence of his countrymen or has 
a party behind him will enter the Council on the 
present footing. Nothing is gained by appointing 
Indians who represent only themselves. The only 
step worth considering would be to entrust the 
most suitable Indian statesman, perhaps Mr 
Rajagopalachari, Sir T. B. Sapru or Sir Sikander 
Hyat Khan, with the formation of a National 
Government. ‘Till we prove in this way, what 
Indians doubt, our readiness to hand over power, 
we cannot judge whether their parties are willing 
to combine for the purpose of defence. This 
implies that someone must be allowed to visit 
the Congress leaders in prison. For that there 
is a good Tory precedent—the negotiations with 
Parnell in Kilmainham jail. It was a grave 
mistake to forbid Bishop Westcott’s visit {€ 
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there is to be any reconciliation Congress must 
call off the unarmed revolt, which is still spreading. 
It seems, however, that the Government is 
determined at any cost to crush Congress. That 
will not help us. On the contrary, what is now 
happening is that every other party, while 
regretting the disturbances, is rallying to the 
position adopted by Congress and repeating its 
demands. ‘The Liberals and the Sikhs are now 
in line with the Hindu Mahasabha, and so are 
several of the Muslim groups outside the League. 
This means that we are steadily alienating every 
phase of nationalist opinion. Perhaps the most 
significant evidence of the trend of feeling is 
that a large number of prominent Muslims in 
tombay, many of them members of the League, 
have addressed a memorial to Mr. Jinnah asking 
him to join Corgress in forming a National 
Government. If Japan should attack, are we 
really so blind as to suppose that a nation in 
this mood would back our defence ? The warning 
precedent of Burma should have been enough. 


The Coal Debate 

Two days’ debate on the coal situation left the 
Government unshaken on the voluntary rationing 
scheme and the refusal to withdraw miners from 
the Forces for the pits. The House was, on the 
whole, acquiescent. On rationing, Major Lloyd 
George displayed complete confidence. The gap of 
11,000,000 tons between production and consump- 
tion is due to a decrease in coal mined of some 
30,000,000 tons, plus an increased demand for 
war industry, only partly offset-by the cutting 
down of the export trade. Major Lloyd George 
reported a number of cases of saving of fuel 
running up to §0 per cent. in offices, cinemas and 
flats :. one industrial city has reduced a 17 per 
cent. increase of consumption to less than I per 
cent. About 140 out of 200 million tons of our 
fue! consumption is used by industry ; and obvi- 
ously the savings there ought to be greater than in 
private consumption. Mr. Grenfell urged that the 
winter reserve stock had been depleted and could 
not be replaced. Members on all sides insisted 
that coal should be distributed first to the poorer 
consumers, who have no storage space and there- 
fore no stocks in their houses. Mr. Ridley 
taunted the Government with compulsory ration 
quotations from speeches made before the 1922 
Committee put on its screw; but the issue seems 
for the moment to be dead. Major Lloyd George 
said we can close the gap without hardship: 
we can only hope he is right. The rest of the 
debate turned on the problem of production. 
The fact is that §0,000 men have been returned 
to the pits, but production, save for a slight 
recent increase, has been going down. It appears 
that this is a war phenomenon, common to both 
Britain and Germany, and that it oceurred in 
the last war too. Various explanations were 
given : increasing age in the miners, the absence 
of young men in Services, absenteeism, which if 
remedied would give five million more tons this 
Some absenteeism was among the older 


year 

men, said the Minister, but the bulk of it is among 
men between 20 and 30. This, he said, was 
universally condemned by the pit production 
committee: The main trouble seems to be 


shortage of skilled face workers, who cannot be 
replaced by men recruited from other industries. 
The proposal to withdraw or second miners from 
the Forces was met by Sir John Anderson’s 
Statement that between three and four thousand 
men now in this country were all that could be 
released even drawing upon the Field Army: 
obviously those abroad in the Far East cannot be 
brought back. The pit production committees were 
hampered, according to Major Lloyd George, by 


failure to realise the extent of their powers: 

















several miners’ members said they were met 
by refusal of the managers to allow them real 
knowledge of what occurred or any opportunity 


to suggest improvements. Mr. Sloan put in a 
plea tor reorganisation, which, he said, was the 
key to production rather than increased man- 
power rhe psychology of the coal owners, he 
said, was unchanged; * They are still squeezing 


the miners at the coal face.” A sidelight on this 
view is provided by the South Wales Colliery 
Managers,. who are refusing en bloc to take part 
in pit production committees till they are advised 
whether their powers conflict with the 1911 Coal 
Mines Act, which gave sole responsibility for the 
control of the mine to the manager. 


Congress and Inflation 


A day beyond the time limit, Congress gave 
the American President more or less the powers 
he had demanded; and the President has acted 
promptly in appointing Mr. Justice Byrnes as 
Director of Economic Stabilisation. Wages, 
subject to settlement by the Labour Board under 
Mr. Byrnes’s veto, are stabilised at the September 
level. Commodity prices are to be limited by a 
temporary “ceiling,” which is the actual level 
on September I a Rents are fixed at the level of 
March, 1942. In the case of commodity prices, 
there are to be readjustments in the light of 
experience after two months; and the wage 
arrangements provide for changes to meet cases 
of maladjustment, sub-standards of living, gross 
inequalities, and special needs arising out of the 
war. Salary-incomes in the higher ranges, as 
well as wage-increases, are put under regulation ; 
and the President has imposed the absolute limit 
on high salaries which Congress refused to 
legislate for in the Taxation Bill. With these 
marching orders, Mr. Byrnes will have his work 
cut out. Current taxation covers less than one- 
third of current expenditure, and loans cover 
much less than one-third, leaving well over one- 
third to be met by newly created money. Even 
if the loopholes left by Congress and the President 
do not let in considerable increases in incomes, 
it will not be easy to strike a balance between a 
volume of purchasing power which must rise 
rapidly as man-power is more fully mobilised 
and a rapidly falling supply of consumers’ goods. 
The plain truth is, of course, that American 
taxation is still much too low for a country engaged 
in total war. That is Congress’s fault; and not the 
President’s ; but it is difficult to see how any 
degree of ingenuity in manipulating the machinery 
of regulation can do more than limit the amount 
of inflation that is bound to occur. 


Planning 


The problems of planning machinery and policy 
raised by the Scott and Uthwatt Reports have 
now been referred by the Cabinet to Sir William 
Jowitt, who will have for this purpose the assist- 
ance of Mr. H. G. Strauss and the Planning 
Department of the Ministry of Works and 
Planning. This looks rather as if the idea of 
turning Lord Portal’s department into a real 
Ministry of Planning has been given up, and the 
whole problem put right back into the melting 
pot. We do not envy Sir William Jowitt his task ; 
for, however good, his ideas may be, he will find 
himself in the position of a Minister of, inferior 
status up against the hostility of well-established 
departments presided over by senior Ministers 
to any plan which would deprive them of any 
part of their separate departmental authority. I 
there is to be a National Planning Authority—and 
to this the Government have been for some time 
explicitly committed—it must plainly be a body 
of enough power and prestige to give orders to 
the departments which will have to implement the 
various parts of the National Plan. It need not be 
entrusted with the implementing of those parts 
of the Plan which can be executed by a single 
department without treading on the toes of others ; 
but it must be able to give the sectional depart- 
ments orders which will be obeyed, and also to 
exercise executive authority in dealing with 
matters too complicated or novel to be managed 
on departmental lines. An authority capable of 
exerting such powers must evidently be presided 
over by a Minister of the first rank, with a seat 
in the War Cabinet and in its confidence; and 
to suggest less than this is mere playing with the 
situation. It will, we presume, be within Sir 
William Jowitt’s reference to propose this solution, 
and we hope he will do so without undue 
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delay... The problem is not one’ which calls fo; 
a lot of further investigation. There is, 
in effect, only one question—Do we mean to plan 
post-war Britain, or do we not? If we do—and 
the Government has said that we do—there must 
be a Minister of more than departmental status 
to take responsibility for the plan. If we do not, 
now is Sir William Jowitt’s chance to force the 
Cabinet to make its rejection of the policy plain, 


Two Kinds of Commission 
The appointment of a Minister of Planning, 


with the necessary status, is not all that 
_is needed. But it is the essential first step, 
without which all others are valueless. Given 


that, the next need is to create, under the Minister, 
not an ordinary civil service department, or any- 
thing even remotely resembling one, but an 
expert Board. or Commission entrusted with the 
task of drawing up the first blue prints for the 
National Plan. This body should not be execu- 
tive, but advisory, and, above all, expert. Its 
function should be to prepare draft plans for 
consideration by the Minister, and by the Govern- 
ment as a whole; and then to redraft in the light 
of ministerial decisions, leaving the Minister to 
hand over to the appropriate bodies, new or 
existing, the execution of the various parts of the 
plan as they reach the stage of official approval 
and detailed working out. Some parts will 
doubtless go to existing departments or official 
agencies, whereas others, including the control 
of land, will require the creation of new pieces 
of executive machinery. What is important is 
that the two types of machinery should not be 
confused. An advisory and expert Planning 
Commission acting under a Minister is a totally 
different thing from an executive Commission set 
to carry out a specific job, such as the control of 
land-use on the lines proposed in the Uthwatt 
Report. Both are needed; but it would be 
disastrous to appoint one body to do two jobs. 


Agricultural Policy 


The appointment of Dr. Dudley Stamp as 
adviser to the Ministry of Agriculture on the use 
of rural land has evoked violent protests in 
certain quarters, for fear Dr. Stamp may have 
been put there to carry out the recommendations 
of the Scott Report. In fact, the school of 
thought which holds that agriculture is precisely 
on all fours with any other industry and should be 
left to find its own economic level in the post-war 
world without any attempt on the State’s part to 
bolster it up, is again in full cry, provoked by the 
belief that behind the Scott proposals there lurks 
somewhere a demand for a post-war regime of 
high agricultural protection or subsidy. No such 
proposal is to be found anywhere explicitly stated 
in the Scott Report, which does not go beyond 
rejecting the view, stated in Professor Dennison’s 
Minority Report, that agriculture (and all other 
industries) should merely be left at the mercy of 
the laws of supply and demand ; but there is in 
the Report a tone of tenderness to agriculture 
which has roused the surviving free traders to a 
display of ancient passion. Surely the truth is 
betwixt and between. Great Britain cannot afford 
a post-war policy of high agricultural subsidies to 
keep a greatly enlarged agricultural industry alive. 
But neither can we afford to leave the farmer at 
the untempered mercy of world fluctuations, or 
to omit doing all that can be done to improve 
the efficiency of farming and to promote specialisa- 
tion on those types of holding and of product 
which offer the best prospect of economic returns. 
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ADVERTISED GOODS.—The fact that goods 
made of raw materials in short supply owing to 
war conditions are advertised in this paper should 
not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily 


available for export. 
CENSORSHIP REGULATIONS allow rcaders to post this 
paper to any part of the British Empire (excepting Eire and 


Northern Ireland) and to any country of the American Continest. 


excepting dependencies of enemy-occupied countries) but 
readers are advised to consult a Post Office or a newsagent 
before attempting to post elsewhere. 
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OURSELVES AND THE 
RUSSIANS 


To oda chavhdnn 4 


a 
priority now, but, will continue to be of vital im- 
rtance long after the second front in Europe 
has played its part in achieving the common 
victory. 

No Englishman who happened to be visiting 
Russia now could fail to be deeply moved by the 
scene that presented itself to him. We need only 
think of the hopes we placed ourselves if the 
American correspondents who were with us in 
the worst days of 1940, and our gratitude for the 
cables they sent back to their papers which 
described with passionate feeling what we were 

and what assistance we needed, td 
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@ going through v 
realise the psychological pressure under which our 


own reporters in Moscow are working. Never- 
theless we believe that the now famous cable in 
which the correspondent of the News Chronicle 
drew an unforgettable .picture of the winter 
prospect that faced the Russians and attacked the 
new British weekly published over there for smug- 
ness and total failure to understand the Russian 
mood, did a considerable injustice to what is, on 
the whole, a creditable achievement in publicity 
under the most &ifficult conditions con¢eivable. 
An examination of the first four numbers of 
Britansky Soyuznik certainly does not substantiate 
the sweeping charges made. The pictures, for 
instance, illustrate very fully, and without any 
suggestion of self-satisfied half-heartedness, the 
scope of our war effort in the factories, on sea, 
on land and in the air, and the damage we have 
suffered at the hands of-the Nazis. The evidence 
that it has been well received by the Russian 
public and approved by high Russian officials 
seems altogether convincing. The number that 
was singled out in the News Chronicle was the 
fifth, not the first, and there were reasons even 
for the choice of the particular illustration held 
up to derision, which, though perhaps not the 
soundest, were far from complacent. 

The Britansky Soyuznik is only one item in 
the general picture of our effort to project Britain 
at war to the Russians, but its case illuminates 
the many grave technical obstacles which have to 
be overcome. The decision to send a publicity 
mission at all was not finally taken until January; 
the choice of personnel was by no means simple 
under the prevailing conditions; when the press- 
attaché. and his assistants were finally selected, 
approved and equipped, they had to be trans- 
ported to Russia by hazardous convoy; the ship 
which took them was torpedoed in the Arctic, and 
it was not till late in May that—minus their 
equipment—they reached Moscow, nor till the 
end of June that they were finally established in 
their remote base of operations at Kuibishev; it 
was only during the journey that Russian agree- 
ment to the publication—for the first time in 
Soviet history—of a foreign journal on Russian 
territory was secured: the newcomers had to 
work in an overcrowded provincial city with a 
Russian printing staff that had no previous know- 
ledge of Western methods and Western layout, 
dependent on the wireless from London for every- 
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brace themselves as much as the Ministry of In- 
formation. The methods of modern Anglo- 
American ; ism in the presentation of news 
are not entirely suitable to the serious and 


“sea animal” means. The traditional reticence 
_of the Senior Service does not make it easier to 
bring home to an essentially continental nation 
the colossal effort involved in maintaining sea- 
power, the fact that for over three years the Navy 
has not ceased to wage the war night and day 
through all dangers and against all odds, in order 
to deny the oceanways to our enemies and to 
keep them open for supplies and soldiers to reach 
our own islands and the Middle East from the 
American continent and all the English-speaking 
lands overseas; that without that unremitting 
battle of invisible heroisms further offensive action 
in Europe would in any case be out of the ques- 
_tion, and Rommel already massing on the other 
side of the Caucasus. That the Russians are 
already “sold” on the R.A.F. and fully appreciate 
what our bombing raids can do to blunt the 
Nazi knife is not surprising considering the skill 
and daring the Russians themselves have shown 
in the air; but it should not be impossible to make 
»them see such a nayal action as the recent convoy 
through the Arctic for what it is: the equivalent 
of an offensive by several armoured divisions, 
and an offensive that achieved its object. And 
if the Russians have something to learn about 


the British Navy, we on our side have still some- ~ 


thing to learn about the Red Army. The root 
of the whole trouble indeed in the Anglo-Russian 
alliance has been the catastrophic underestimate 
over here of the Red Army’s strength in high 
places. If we had made a sounder judgment in 
1941, the second front in Europe might already 
be an established fact. No one, however, needs 
any convincing to-day, whatever his political pre- 
judices may be, that the Red Army is a military 
weapon of stupendous power and inspired by an 
unrivalled spirit of science and _ self-sacrifice. 
What we do need to remember is that it is not 
merely an Army, but in Stalin’s: epoch the chief 
flower and symbol of a whole new society. It is 
a deeply cultivated body, and it gets the best of 
everything; many criticisms that have been made 
of civilian conditions do not apply to the Red 
Army. It can be maintained that it has been the 
supreme instrument in educating the Russian 
peasant to self-respect and modern consciousness. 
Anyone who has seen the Red Army rest-homes 
and penetrated into their cultural centres will 
testify to the truth of this. Our propaganda must 
be adjusted to this fundamental fact, so strange 
to a community that has lived for so long without 
conscription, that has believed that culture and 
arms can have nothing to do with one another, 
and thought, when it has thought of national force 
at all, of its sailors and its battleships. 

Bevond these immediate problems loom the 
deeper differences of historical development, 
national temperament, and economic and social 
system. No one but a simple-minded enthusiast 
would deny that these are formidable, far more 
formidable than in any other alliance we have 
undertaken in modern times. A mutual suspicion 
that was always in the background, if not in the 
foreground, during the last hundred years and 
was only allayed for the brief interim of entente 
in the 1914-18 war, was fanned into flame again 
between those who controlled power in the two 
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countries when Lenin’s revolution took place. At 
the back of too many Russian minds is the feeling 
that it is illogical for a capitalist democracy such 
as Great Britain to be the real ally of the first 
Workers’ State; at the back of too many British 
minds is the suspicion that Soviet Russia cannot 
fail by sheer impact, if alliance becomes really 
intimate, to create discord in our midst and the 
danger of violent social upheaval that is alien to 
our traditions. The past history of British Con- 
servatism and of the British Communist Party 
keeps alive suspicion in the two countries. To dis- 
sipate thought that runs on these narrow lines is 
not easy when the intellectuals in Moscow and 
London speak, metaphorically as well as literally, 
such different languages. To take one instance: 
anyone who has had experience of Anglo-Russian 
cultural exchange knows how difficult it is to 
interpret, to a country where artistic activity has 
become so closely co-ordinated with politics, the 
free intellectual world of Britain, where poets 
and novelists who may express the bitterest 
political criticism of their leaders or profound 
philosophic doubt in their works will nevertheless 
turn out to be as good patriots and fighters as 
anyone else when it comes to the point. But there 
is no question that Russian interest in Britain 
is strong in spite of these inhibiting factors, has 
always been strong, and remained strong even 
during the period of Russo-German non-aggres- 
sion. Let us take as our hope and our signpost 
for the future the fact that, even before the Battle 
of Britain and the defence of Moscow and Stalin- 
grad, Shakespeare was one of the most popular 
authors in Russia, and Tolstoi here. We have a 
great story to tell our allies, if only we can become 
actively conscious of it, not only of war pro- 
duction and war action, but of our cultural tradi- 
tions and historic institutions, and of the achieve- 
ments of our scientists and technicians. Already 
a promising start has been made through the 
medium of films, though what has been sent to 
the Russians is only a fraction of what a 
thoroughly film-conscious public would gladly 
receive. And we on our side have much to learn 
from them; that is a platitude now, though there 
is a constant danger that it is the wrong lessons 
that may be learnt by the hasty and half-informed. 
When Anglo-American armies are fighting in 
Brittany or Norway there is no doubt that the 
process will be enormously simplified, but we 
should not blind ourselves to the fact that much 
can be done before and that even afterwards it 
will need an immense effort of the intelligence 
and the imagination on both sides: The effort 
will have to be made, for if there is one conclusion 
that can be drawn from the history of our genera- 
tion, it is that unless Britain and Russia agree, 
Europe can have no hope of a lasting peace. 


PARLIAMENT AND A 
GENERAL ELECTION 


Tue House of Commons is uneasily aware that 
it was elected more than seven years ago on a 
mandate to support the principle of collective 
security through the League of Nations, and to 
preserve peace by the application of effective 
sanctions to aggressor States. It knows that it 
has signally failed to discharge that mandate, and 
further, that by its failure to provide adequately 
for the defence of the realm—a primary function 
of any legislature—it bears a heavy measure of 
collective responsibility for the position in which 
we now find ourselves. In these circumstances 
it feels, and has evinced, a becoming reluctance 
to prolong its own life indefinitely. 

The arguments in favour of an immediate Gen- 
eral Election are indeed strong. Any House of 
Commons becomes stale, and this one is certainly 
no exception. The average age of its members 
is far too high. On the whole they are 
out of touch with a generation with which 
they have had no chance to establish direct 
contact, and which itself regards all politicians 
of the pre-war era with a deep-rooted suspicion 
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and considerable distaste. The technical objec- 
tions to an election in time of war, though for- 
midable, could be surmounted. The register, 
now three years old, could, with an effort, be 
brought up to date; or it could be based on 
identity or ration cards. The risks of enemy 
bombing might well be faced, particularly—if 
polling-day was “ staggered.” Expenses, and par- 
ticularly the consumption of paper, could be 
ruthlessly cut down. And an Act to carry out a 
provisional (but essential) redistribution of seats 
couid very easily be placed upon the statute book. 

Nevertheless the House, as a whole, remains 
resolutely opposed to an appeal to the country, 
and the bill to prolong the life of Parliament for 
another year was passed by an overwhelming 
majority. Why? The reasons which appear to 
the Government and to so many members to be 
decisive deserve more careful consideration than 
they have so far received. First of all there is 
no clear issue to put to the country. The three 
main parties are united behind a Government, in 
which all are represented, in support of the war 
effort. This means that in the event of a General 
Election the party machines would (inevitably) 
get together to nominate candidates, and the 
candidate with the Government ticket would win, 
by an enormcus majority, practically every time. 
If anyone doubts this, let him read the words of 
George Buchanan, one of the shrewdest and most 
experienced of contemporary parliamentarians, in 
the debate last week: “Let us face the fact... 
I must confess that the Churchill ticket, as it 
might be called, would dominate evéry proceed- 
ing, and reason and argument would be gone .. . 
not a single candidate would win an election 
against the Prime Minister. These party machines 
are terrible forces to fight against. I am one of 
the few who has fought every political party: 
Tory, Liberal, Labour, and Communist: so I 
know how powerful they are. They are powerful 
when they are apart; God knows what they will 
be like when they join forces. You have these 
machines to face, with all the power that they 
can bring to bear, and then you expect the after- 
math of the General Election to be less rubber- 
stampish than what existed before.” 

Buchanan is right, and everyone who has ever 
contested a seat knows that he is right. No inde- 
pendent candidate would stand a chance at a 
general election in present circumstances, and 
most of the independent members now sitting in 
the House would be thrown out. A House of 
Commons elected under these conditions would 
make the Parliament of 1918 look like a revolu- 
tionary assembly. McGovern put the point with 
equal force. “Are we to have a ‘ coupon election * 
in order that the Government may get rid of a few 
difficult Members in the House? ” he demanded: 
“Are we to have the Conservative party, the 
Labour party, the Liberal party and the Com- 
munist party parading this country with banners 
showing Winston Churchill and Joe Stalin, and 
asking the electors to rally round those banners 
and saying that anybody who does not accept 
those two ieaders should be rejected by the elec- 
tors? That would be a conspiracy against the 
electors and against democracy.” This is the 
main reason why the House of Commons has set 
its face against an appeal to the country. But 
there is one other. There is no evidence of any 
genuine or widespread demand for a general elec- 
tion in the country. Not only would it distract 
a considerable amount of energy and attention 
from the war effort, but it would be regarded by 
too large a section of the public as an infernal 
nuisance. 

It must therefore be accepted that there will, 
in fact, be no general election unless the Prime 
Minister’s leadership is so seriously challenged 
that he feels it necessary to ask for public sup- 
port “over the head” of the House of Commons, 
or the Labour party withdraws from the Govern- 
ment and expresses its willingness to form an 
alternative administration. Does this mean that 
nothing can be done to improve the present situa- 
tion or the calibre of the House? It does not. 
Clement Davies expressed many an unspoken 





And Randolph Churchill hit.two ugly nails on 
the head when he referred to the “ black .market- 
eering” in Tory constituencies and the need for 
a drastic limitation of expenses both on political 
organisations and at elections. 

In an elderly House such as the present, the 
stress of war takes its toll. There have been an 


twelve months, and there will be many more. At 
moments (for example the fall of Tobruk) when 
the public is uneasy about the general conduct 
of the war, the independent candidate has a better 
chance than he would ever have at .a general 
election, and that is no bad thing. . For the rest, 
the party machines have a God-given opportunity 
of getting their best young men into Parliament, 
regardless of influence, wealth, or position. It can- 
not be said that they have hitherto availed them- 
selves of it. Lastly, the Government itself can 
improve matters by not appointing its discards to 
lucrative posts overseas, and by encouraging some 
of the Members who have gained valuable 
experience in the Services to resume contact with 
their constituencies, and to fulfil their public duty 
in what remains the greatest legislative assembly 


in the world. 
RoBERT BOOTHBY 


. 


SOCIAL REVOLUTION— 
CONSERVATIVE STYLE 


Come, let us sit down at the fireside—before the 
winter comes and we have no fire to light—and 
reflect upon the social revolution which our 
Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer claims 


to have brought about, quietly and unobtrusively, © 


in three years of war. We shall all be the warmer 
for a good laugh. 

This wizard of finance would have us believe 
that by a few passes of his Budget pen he has 
caused the very rich to vanish out of our existence. 
“ Poof!” he says, “ if I were to take away every 
penny of net income above £2,000 from those 
whose net incomes exceed £2,000 a year—and 
there are only 32,000 of these starvelings left— 
the gain to the Exchequer would only be of the 
order of £30 millions.”* That is taxation for 
you! Since 1938 the miserables whose net 
incomes range from £4,000 to £6,000 have fallen 
in numbers from 12,000 to 1,070, and those with 
net incomes of £6,000 or more from 7,000 to 
only 80! Terrible war casualties, are they not ? 
although they are not for broadcasting to the 
defenders of Stalingrad. 

At the same time, boasts the wizard of Downing 
Street, the Exchequer has made the moderately 
rich comparatively poor, while the comparatively 
poor have become moderately rich. y, the 
total amount le{t after payment of tax on the 
incomes between £125 and {£500 a year has 
increased since 1938 by £700 millions, while 
that remaining out of all incomes above £500 
a vear has been greatly reduced. By virtue of 
this Budget magic the small man has been 
transmogrified into a petty rentier, Since the 
beginning of the war {£1,500 millions have been 
raised in “small” savings. “This will mean 
much to us after the war,” adds the cunning 
politician, “ particularly so far as our socia' 
stability and security are concerned. ” 

Is this not the dream of a Conservative revolu- 





* Sir Kingsley Wood in a speech at Dundee on 
August 30th. 
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particularly the rich professional class, condition 
are much the same. The unfortunate wife be: 
the brunt of the new drudgery. The husbang 
who leave home for their work and lunch i 
restaurants are much better off. Indeed, the rich 
business men are hardly feeling the pinch, fo 
they are entitled to, and invariably do, trave 
live and entertain at first-class rates at th 
Government’s expense, being to the debit ¢ 
Excess Profits Tax, whenever they are legiti 
mately about their business. When I stresse 
this fact some time ago in another article I incurre 
the wrath of a few rich Quakers, who were setting 
a fine example of austerity in their respective 
companies. But their record is_unfortunat 
unique. As long as the Excess Profits Ta 
remains, the standard of living of business me 
is not likely to be reduced proportionately to the 
increase in their personal taxation. Perhaps th 
Government is content to leave it at that. Ij 
must be careful not to lower employer moral 
or to jeopardise industrial production. 

The first question, then, that arises to cast 1 
doubt upon this conservative style of revolution is 
whether the lowering of the standards of livin 
of the middle and upper classes is due rather ts 
the wartime shortages and rationing of household 
things than to the onerous new taxation. I would 
say that it was—except in the case of the middis 
classes whose incomes ranged from {500 1 
£2,000. Certainly the new taxation falls much mor 
heavily, in terms of living conditions or expense: 
on those with incomes around £1,250 than on th 
very rich. Between 1938/39 and 1941/42 th 
percentage of income taken by direct taxatia 
has increased from 1.2 per cent. to 9.1 per cen 
in the case of incomes under £500, from 11.4 pe 
cent. to 27.5 per cent. in the £500 to £1,000 group 
from 17.4 per cent. to 38.3 per cent. in the £1,000 
to £2,000 group, and from 37.7 per cent. to 61, 
per cent. in the case of incomes over £2,000. 
the recipient of an income around {1,250 is 
married man with a family of children in th 
school age, real hardships will have been impose 
by an income tax of ros. in the £. But above thé 
£2,000 a year class the fall in the standard 
living is not so much due to the burden of tax: 
tion as to the rationing and restrictions of wa 

The little magician’s claim to have eliminated 
the very rich is, of course, bunkum. The v 
rich remain just as rich and powerful as befor¢ 
for the simple reason that they retain thei 
capital and their hold of the national wealth 
It will require a very different revolution befo 
that can be wrested from them. But, you say, th 
Government has requisitioned securities an 
stocks of materials? Yes, it has given the form¢ 
owners cash or Government stock in exchang¢ 
One of the Budget White Papers gave the exten 
of these drafts on private capital in 1940 and 194] 
namely, £1,557 millions for overseas disinves 
ment and £779 millions for home disinvestment 
a total of £2,336 millions. The former own 
of this capital have merely received claims 0 
our future wealth which will be honoured to th 
same extent as before, except in so far as a rise i 
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private ownership and control 
Scct Velesia toe cule of our warthnn Oosnonty. 
Then the Government has to exercise some sort 


] 

authoritarian regime it usually does so by 
‘ : king “‘ big business ” to administer the controls 
ihe their own capital. 
: It is also well to remember that there has been 
lee » shifting of power from the big capitalists 


Fe cial in the contech of the aatounl Gua. 
ther the reverse. The concentration of industry 
cheme, which Mr. Oliver Lyttelton launched 
hen he was President of the Board of Trade, 
s undoubtedly had the effect: of driving many 
ee oe oe a Ge ae ee 


wife WME. fact, the pre-war trend towards 
~ e smbinations in both domestic and ex Sade 
T Class received quite an impetus from policies 


f the Board of Trade and the Ministries of 
oduction and Supply. 
As for the new class of petty rentiers, £1,500 
ni ions of “small” savings may delight the 
h. foe! ative soul of Sir Kingsley Wood, but a 
ch, l0irge part of this debt represents the deferred 
ending power of the workers, which will be 
tshed in as soon as there are the desired con- 
umption goods on the market after the war. 
ince March, 1939, the national debt has increased 
y Coe millions, so that £5,500 millions are 
presented by bankers’ loans and the savings of 
he big capitalists. A good part of this £5,500 
nillions will be eventually converted, not into 
Tae nption goods, but into capital goods by 
S$ *WRRie would-be entrepreneurs. No, Sir Kingsley 
Yood’s dream of a revolution has done little or 
othing towards a redistribution of the national 
ealth. The wizard has left economic power 
kactly where it was—in the hands of the big 
apitalists. 
As for the redistribution of incomes, the 
hancellor seems to have lost his sense of pro- 
ortion. As the national income rises with full 
mployment—it was £6,338 millions at factor 
ost in 1941 against £4,595 mi#tions in 1938— 
is natural that the increase should go into.the 
bwer income groups. It is not surprising that 
per cent. of total net purchasing power now 
es with the incomes below £500 a year, against 
0 per cent. in 1938. But does the Chancellor 
ppose that the rich feel “ badly off” ? Anyone 
ith a gross income of £10,000 a year—that is, a 
t income of over £3,000 a year—can never be 
hort of money or badly off in the accepted sense 
f the words. He can, if necessary, draw upon 
is savings and if he pays 17s. in the £ he can sell 
1,000 worth of 3 per cent. securities and only. 
bse £4 10s. Od. of net income next year. Only to 
he extent that Sir Kingsley forces the rich to 
ve on their capital does he bring about any per- 
hanent change in the social scales of wealth. 
What, then, remains of the great revolution 
our Conservative Chancellor? The very rich 
Pmain rich and powerful, the big capitalists 
ill hold and control their capital and wield their 
conomic powers, the workers are made to feel 
mporarily richer but will probably be cheated 
an inflation of prices when they come to 
anslate their savings into household goods 
er the war, and the lower middle classes are 
h the meantime pushed down the sca:e of livin 
phoney sort of revolution, do you not think 
en for a wizard of finance. 
NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 
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SALVAGE FOR THE SOIL 


Ar the time of the last war, Sir John Russell 
ee ns er nrn ne Uniind 
Kingdom at seven shillings and ninepence per 
person every year—that is to say, £17,500,000 
annually for a population of 45.2 millions—the 
greater part of which capital was then thrown 
Since that time two very important 
ae have happened. First, .research has 

revealed that no amount of chemical fertilisers 
can really replace organic manure. Secondly, 
the increasing use of tractors has ‘ed to a con- 
siderable decrease in the available supply of horse 
manure, : 

Some of the most startling evidence on the 
necessity for organic manure comes from the 
researches of Sir Robert McCarrison, who was 
for years engaged in studying the causes of defi- 
ciency diseases in India. One of his principal 
discoveries was that Indidn crops were lacking 
in nutritive properties. This : aloo in the 
crops he traced in turn to the soil. Owing to the 
poverty of the peasants, cow dung that should 
have gone back to the land had for generations 
been burnt as fuel. But even when he experi- 
mented with artificial fertilisers, McCarrison 
concluded that crops fertilised by cattle manure 
were fifteen per cent. more nutritious than those 
artificially manured. 

It is generally recognised that in most Western 
countries the fertility of the soil is decreasing 
in an alarming way, in spite of the extensive use 
of chemicals. A German writer (Dr. Ruschmann) 
wrote in 1931 that in spite of constant or increasing 
use of mineral manures, yields were decreasing. 
Probably there is little wasting of the farmyard 
manure available, but the quantity is insufficient 
to check the decline ; and a little common sense 
should make this obvious. In the cycle of nature 
plants are nourished by the soi! and the atmo- 
sphere. Animals feed upon these plants, or upon 
other animals which have fed upon them. The 
soil in turn needs the manure from these animals ; 
and man, the greatest consumer of them all, 
is not returning his quota. 

It is no exaggeration, therefore, to say that we 
are driving the soil to bankruptcy. As early as 
the year 1840 a great German chemist, Baron 
von Liebig, wrote of the Romans that the sewers 
of the immense metropolis of the Ancient World 
engulfed in the, course of centuries the prosperity 
of the Roman peasants. And when, he said, the 
Roman Campagna would no longer yield the 
means of feeding her population, these same 
sewers devoured the wealth of Sicily, Sardinia, and 
- fertile lands of the coast of Africa, It was a 

theory’ to account for the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire. 

The Chinese waste nothing. There is a story 
of an agent sent to China on behalf of a firm 
selling chemical fertilisers. After six months of 
inactivity, he received a cable from his firm asking 
when the orders were to begin coming in. The 
agent cabled back: “ Trade impossible with 
400,000,000 competitors.” 

For thousands of years the Chinese have used 
all human waste on their fields. You will find a 
reference to this among the “ Voyages ” compiled 
by Hakluyt, telling of the good price offered by 
the “‘ dungfarmers ” who collected their “ dirty 
wares ” in the streets. The Chinese have for 
centuries maintained a far more dense population 
than any other purely or mainly agricultural 
country in the West. And the fertility of their 


* soil has not declined, 


It is interesting that some of the most modern 
experiments in the best use of salvage are essen- 
tially along the traditional lines so ‘ong adopted 
by the Chinese. At such centres as Rothamsted, 
in our own country, and at Indore, in India, 
successful experiments have been made for many 
years in composting sewage sludge with vegetable 
waste matter. The value of such composts has 
been proved. 

There is, of course, a ridiculous prejudice 
against sewage fertilisers. For over fifty years a 
fertiliser has been manufactured in the sewage 
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works at yp mecatigg tine or But in 1936 the 
Kingston Surveyor reported that a very large 
quantity of this output was going to the Continent. 
Obviously the home market cannot have been 
very keen, and the situation has its ironical 
humour. We would not pollute our own cabbages 
with sewage (though farmyard manure, if. avail- 
able, would not be objectionable). But we would 
cheerfully buy and eat cabbages grown abroad 
and fertilised by this sewage. 

However, it is increasingly difficult to throw 
sewage away. Large deposits of sludge exist in 
many parts of the country, except in coastal towns, 
which dump it recklessly into the ocean. Refuse 
disposal is another problem, long “ solved” by 
those unsightly tips which once decorated the 
outskirts of London and other great cities, 
breeding rats and infecting the air. 

-Such, in fact, was the problem which confronted 
Mr. John L. Davies, the Surveyor of Leatherhead, 
when in 1929 he found the area of his urban 
district greatly increased by the Local Govern- 
ment Act. But Mr. Dayies was a man o! enter- 
prise. He found that a system was being operated 
in another borough (at Maidenhead) of composting 
sewage with dry refuse. At Maidenhead the system 
was operated by a private company but Mr. 
Davies decided to go one better. He persuaded 
the Borough Council to take the project up 
itself, and the result has been an unqualified 
success. 

Prejudice apart, the chief difficulty with 
sewage fertilisers has been that of drying the 
sludge. Composting gets over that difficulty and 
at the same time solves the problems of sludge and 
refuse disposal. I saw the whole process—the 
S@aration of ash from the refuse by rotary screens, 
the picking belt (where bottles, rags, cardboard, 
paper and metals, other than tins, were extracted) 
the crusher where the remaining refuse was 
pulvérised. Tins were allowed to pass through 
this crusher to assist in the process of “‘ mastica- 
tion.” Flattened out in this process, they were 
finally extracted by magnetism and flung aside, 
ready for packing conveniently, and without much 
risk of attracting rats. 

The pulverised refuse was then Jaid out in bays, 
where it received measured quantities of sewage 
sludge. Within two days it would be turned over 
for aeration. After « second turning the compost 
would be free from moisture, also from all 
pathogenic bacteria, having generated a tempera- 
ture of about 160 deg. F. . sawthe ultimate result— 
a dry, crumbling humus, without any smell or 
other trace of its origin. You could literally 
handle it without the slightest distaste. In actual 
fact the bio-chemical action that had taken place 
in the compost heap had completely changed its 
structure—you could no more cali it refuse and 
sewage than you could call a slice of bacon pig- 
swill and acorns. 

As to the prejudice against such fertilisers, it 
had been completely overcome loca!ly. Farmers 
and gardeners had only to see what this revolting 
stuff really was, what it could do for their fields, 
and they were rapidly converted. At ten shillings 
a ton it was doing a roaring trade. “ In fact,” 
said Mr. Davies with a smile, “we could sel! 
three times the amount if we had the output.”’ 

A few other boroughs by one means or another 
are trying to use their sewage as Nature intended 
it to be used ‘but the great majority still treat it 
merely as a nuisance to be somehow disposed of. 
As to town refuse—full of valuable vegetable 
waste—hardly a town in England has ever begun 
to think of returning it to the land. Only ‘ast 
year the Minister of Agriculture refused to take 
further steps to encourage the use of sewage 
sludge in farming because further cxperiments 
were supposed to be necessary. The Ministry of 
Health is equally apathetic, though sewage 
works are among its direct concerns. A com- 
mittee of engineering experts (not an agriculturist 
among them) recently examined the scheme at 
Maidenhead ; their interim report was cautious 
and reserved, as though they were dealing with 
some new-fangled and untried system. Nobody 
reading that report would imagine that it was, 
in essence, a system as old as the civilisation of 
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China, proved by centuries of experience and 
raised by leading agriculturists all over the world. . 
ese experts who examined the system at Maiden- 
head were strongly of the opinion. that when 
normal conditions of life return an effort might well 
be sade by local authorities to assist agriculture. 
But they thought it impossible to do anything in 
wartime. 

Thank God there are some experts who know 
the meaning of the word emergency. At Maiden- 
head and at Leatherhead they are making the stuff 
and selling the stuff, all they can make; and the 
farmers, who are not such fools as the townsmen 
like to imagine, are buying it and using it and 
getting results. 
to know what is. There is sound sense in a 
leading article which appeared last year in a 
technical journal: “By all means carry out 
more experiments,” said The Surveyor (criti- 
cising the Minister of Agriculture) “ but mean- 
while get the sludge on to the land.” 

In at least one county the true nature of the 
ey was recently realised by the Medical and 

ancl Committee. ‘That was in Cheshire, where 
the Committee issued a document that deserves 
to be famous—the Cheshire Testament. This 
document discusses malnutrition as the principal 
cause of ill-health in the experience of the medical 
profession in that area. It follows McCarrison in 
tracing this malnutrition largely to the decline of 
soil fertility, due to lack of organic manures. 
Not content with issuing this remarkable state- 
ment, the County Medical and Panel Committee, 
following its publication in 1939, held a public 
meeting in Crewe which was addressed by Sir 
Albert Howard and Sir Robert McCarrison on 
the subject of Nutrition and the Soil. & 

I suggest that this was one of the most important 
events in recent years. It should have received 
the widest publicity and proved an example for 
similar action all over the country. There is 
still no subject of greater immediate importance 
in time of war or more fundamental to our well- 
being in time of peace. What we need is local 
agitation throughout the United Kingdom to 
force the local authorities into action. If we want 
food it is useless to treat Nature as though she 
were a chocolate machine that can be cheated with 
a dud penny REGINALD REYNOLDS 


A LONDON DIARY 


W nar is so heartening in the Herriot incident 
is its clear proof that the real France is beginning 
to recover itself. It is, I think, true to say of 
him what Bagehot said of Sir Robert Peel, that 
he is an uncommon man of common opinions. 
His hold, and it is a real hold, on the French 
middle-class lies in the fact that he embodies so 
fully in himself the expression of its view of life. 
My own view is that M. Herriot’s arrest was 
forced on Laval by the Germans, and that it is 
a big step on the road to his fall. For it is an 
announcement that the most representative politi- 
cian of the Third Republic thinks the time has 
come to resume resistance. The Germans have 
made again one of their monumental psychological 
blunders 
» > * 

The arrival of M. Vallin, the deputy leader of 
the Croix de Feu, to support General de Gaulle 
caused some surprise in this country. It is inter- 
esting to note that it has also caused considerable 
perturbation among the progressive groups of the 
French emigration. Both the Groupe Jean Jaurés 
and the Centre Syndical Francais have passed 


resolutions of criticism at the General’s acceptance 
of collaboration from a man whose whole outlook 
has been hostile to democratic principles; and the 
fact that he emphasises his retention of the prin- 
ciples which made him the associate of de la 
Rocque and the Cagoulards makes their attitude 
seem wholly reasonable, since it is from these 
elements that Vichy still derives its chief support. 
The preblem raised by M. Vallin is, moreover, 


given a somewhat special emphasis by the views 
of one of the General’s recently arrived Socialist 


If that is not proof I should like © 





supporters—M. Pierre Brossolette. 


“a 
bg Ban my Wp Be ag 
He seems to visualise a France governed in the 
future by a strong executive based on the support 


M. Léon Blum on the Left. It 
that resistance to collaboration is the supreme 
aim of all Frenchmen until the defeat of Hitlerism. 


party supporting it—or him?—has a kind of 
Bonapartist air about it, whith does not look very 
much like the revival of French democracy. We 
can understand the urgent desire of men like M. 
Brossolette to avoid the mistakes of the Third 
Republic. 
not represent the opinion of the French masses 
in his assumption that a kind of 


national: government is the proper basis for the . 


Fourth Republic. The “most dynamic elements ” 
of the French people will only be able to group 
themselves round the leadership of General de 
Gaulle in “reconstruction” as well as “libera- 
tion” if he admits that the right of organised 
opposition is the heart of a democratic state. 

on * * 

Stalingrad will take its place with Dunkirk in 
the supreme tradition of which Thermopylae is 
the symbol. I wish there was some emphatic 
way of making its defenders know how deeply 
their heroism has entered into men’s minds. I 
gave a soldier in the train a light the other day: 
“ Marvellous how Stalingrad fights on,” he said, 
as he puffed his pipe. I signed a receipt for a 
registered letter: “Gives you heart to read how 
they hold on in Stalingrad,” the postman said, 
as I wrote my name on the slip. The conductor, 
as he took my fare in the bus, asked me if there 
was anything about Stalingrad in the stop-press 
column of my evening paper. I think it is a pretty 
good guess that the hold of the Churchill govern- 
ment on the common people will depend quite 
largely on their ability to prove that the defenders 
of Stalingrad will not be let down. . 

* * * 

A friend in Washington has sent me a superb 
one-volume edition of the writings and speeches 
of Abraham Lincoln (New York: The Modern 
Library). It is an inspiration even to turn over 
its pages in these times. It leaves on me three 
overwhelming impressions: first, the ultimate 
and inescapable loneliness of a President in war 
who is conscious, as Lincoln was, of his immense 
responsibilities; second, the sense that his great- 
ness as a democrat—and I think he was the 
greatest democrat in the nineteenth century—is 
based on his power to see the inner spiritual 
capacity of humble people; and, third, his power 
never to stop growing and learning. There is a 
brief passage written just before the battle of Bull 
Run which could, I think; stand as a description 
of the present war: “It is,” he wrote, “a struggle 
for maintaining in the world that form and sub- 
stance of government whose leading object is to 
elevate the condition of men, to lift artificial 
weights from all shoulders; to clear the paths 
of laudable pursuit for all; to afford all an un- 
fettered start.” Rereading again the second in- 
augurai I wondered whether even Milton had in 
sheer grandeur surpassed the latter half of it. It 
sounds like a supreme page from Amos or Isaiah. 

* * * 

A friend has suggested to me that if there are 
any benefactors of the type of Lord Nuffield still 
looking for suitable objects of endowment, there 
could be few better causes than the foundation 
of scholarships for post-graduate work for 
students from the universities of the United 
Nations. He suggests that they should not, like 


* the Rhodes scholarships, be tied to any particular 


university; that they should be for a year’s dura- 
tion; and that, preferably, they should not follow 
immediately upon the completion of the first 
degree, but after an interval of three or four years. 
He thinks, and I warmly agree with him, that the 
academic tendency nowadays is to make the 
period of apprenticeship to learning too long, and 
that the earlier a young man or woman learns to 
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combine scholarship and life, the more realist 
the scholarship is likely to be. Heaven presery 
us, after the war, from a vast increase in studeny 
for the Ph.D. 

on * * : 

I have no inside knowledge of the reasons fo 
the sudden disintegration of Common Wealth 
group. I admire Sir Richard Acland’s immens 
energy and enthusiasm; and I find myself, some. 
times, almost envious of his mystical faith tha 
we can create a new world in Britain overnigh: 
I am sure, that he is right in his insistence tha 
the people of this country will respond far mor 
eagerly to an audacious programme than to th 
a of a series of small and disconnected soci 
reforms in the old style. My difficulty, when | 
read Sir Richard’s pronouncements, is to find 
the bridge by which we cross from our system to 
his Utopia. So far as I can gather, he trusts t 
the dynamic of the Christian faith to do this 
But that dynamic seems to have quite differen 
results when it operates in Sir Richard Acland 
than it does when it operates say, in Lord Halifa 
or the Marquess of Salisbury. I do not see the 
elements of a permanent organisation in th 
Common Wealth idea. 

' * * * 

I had a deeply interesting talk this week with 
an eminent civil servant on the need for the re. 
organisation of government. He took the view 
that the present structure is largely incompatibk 
with a slanned society; its whole emphasis, he 
thought, was towards obstruction and the shor 
view. One illustration he gave me was, I thought, 
a very pertinent one. A Minister arrives at: 
Department with little or no special knowledge 
of its problems. After some months, he is per- 
suaded to take up a particular line of policy. But, 
just as he has started on it, he is moved to another 
office; and his successor is not willing just to take 
over the policy as he found it. The result is that, 
under the system, it is very difficult to get any 
long-term plans accepted and put into operation. 
He instanced education, agriculture and penal re- 
form as subjects which had been sacrificed w 
constant changes in personnel. He thought, too, 
that drastic changes in the procedure of Parlia- 
ment would be necessary if we were to have 4 
House of Commons which was able to help, a 
well as to hinder, planning. I gathered from him 
that the problem is very much in the minds o 
those permanent secretaries who may expect 10 
be in Whitehall for the next dozen years. Do we 
not, in fact, need a new Haldane committee on 
the machinery of government such as Mr. Lloyd 
George set up in the comparable period of the 
last war? I know that committees mean delay; 
none of Haldane’s major recommendations was, 
I think, ever acted upon. But this is a realm in 
which first principles must be thought out and 
not improvised. To adapt a dictum of Sir Henry 
Maine’s, social progress, indeed social peace, will 
be secreted in the intensities of our instructiona 
procedure during the next generation. 
~ - a 


In justice to the Conservative party it must be 
said that they are as indignant as everyone elst 
about the famous—or infamous—report of theif 
sub-committee on Education. 

Many Conservative M.P.s are asking why the 
High Master of St. Paul’s should have been 
allowed fo issue such a‘document in their name. 
They also want to know who selected the com- 
mittee as a whole, for the names of its members— 
published under pressure—have certainly ~failed 
to impress; and whether, and if so by whom, the 
report, was approved before publication. 

I have found in Tory circles a widespread 
appreciation of Joad’s article last week; and als 
a conviction that, unless energetic steps are taken 
to repudiate it, this incredible “gaffe” will have 
done almost irreparable damage to the party. 

If, as I anticipate, this incident leads to the 
wholesale and unequivocal rejection of neo-fascist 
doctrine by the Tory party, it will have done 
more good than harm. 

HAROLD J. LASKI 
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POLITICAL WARFARE 

War plans of the United Nations cannot be affected 

Bod of irresponsible people.—Attlee, 

Perhaps the disasters to the Allied cause in Russia 


., are mot the unmitigated evils they seem.— 
atholic Herald. 
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‘Not all the propaganda of the mouthpiece of 
Berlin 
Can separate the Allies or destroy their will to 


win. 
No political offensive by the Nazis can divide 
The freedom-loving nations who are fighting 
side by side. 


And when an English Minister protests in 
accents stern 

That the Presidential envoy has been speaking 
out of turn, 

Rebuking the suggestion of a necessary prod, 

Another Ally registers his words as somewhat 
odd. 


And when an English paper applauds a Red 
reverse, 

Contending that the Soviet alliance is a curse, 

And still is not subjected to a Governmental 
ban, 

We do more to split the Allies than ever 
Goebbels can. 


We are firm against the Axis and its propaganda 


arm 
But the words of British spokesmen fill the 
Allies with alarm; 
The disunited nations stand united to the end 
But England after victory will be without a 
friend, 
SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 


oes to G. H. Weatherly. 


Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
nd give details of origin. Address to THIS 
NGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


At Stirling Sheriff Court, a week or two ago, 
Mr. G. S. Barras, solicitor, raised the question of 
whether a brassiére, said to have been stolen from 
an Ordnance establishment, was of the nature of 
property covered by the Army Act of 1881. 
He did not think such an article was in existence 
in 1881.—Edinburgh Evening Dispatch. 


The word of an Englishman and a sound pound 
sterling are virtues which the leaders of the churches 
would do well to recognise in their public utterances, 
for the Christian principles are as potent in the 
City as they may be in the Church.—Letter in the 
Church of England Newspaper. _ 


SECOND FRONT TALK HARMFUL 
“ MAKES RUSSIA FEEL ALONE’ 
—Headline in Daly Telegraph and Morning Post. 


This proposal to limit the life of property is 
opposed by some people on the ground that if it had 
existed in the past, we should not now have cities 
like Bath, York, Cheltenham, and so on. There 
are others, however, who seem to think it would 
be a good thing if they did not exist. In any event, 
it does not seem right that personal tastes should be 
allowed to interfere with progress.—Property 
Owners’ Fournal. 


Mrs. Richards, daughter of the late Mr. Justice 
Grantham, said that she was “in favour of the 
birch ” and believed it should be given to mean, 
despicable boys. If such boys could be given 
Christianity as well we would have a finer race. 

“ Christianity and beatings should go together,” 
she declared.—Daily Worker. 





SPEED 


I mer the other day aman who works on the 
railway, and, as the conversation turned on the 
scarcity of various wild animals nowadays, he 
said: “‘ Have you noticed how seldom you see 
a hare to-day? My goodness, we used to have 
hares running along the railway tracks. It was 
one of the commonest sights to see them running 
between the lines in front of a train and beating 

train every time.’ “‘ But not an express 
train,” I suggested. ‘‘Yes,’”’ he said, “‘ they 
would run in front of an express train just the 
same. Always kept the same distance in front of 
it; and I have never known the train to overtake 
them.”” Rather surprised, I asked him how it 
was that greyhounds ever overtook hares, and 
whether hounds also ran faster then express 
trains. e said: “‘If a hare went straight on 
instead of turning, a greyhound could never 
catch it. It’s the same with a rabbit. If a rabbit 
ran in a straight line from a stoat, the stoat could 
never catch it, But a rabbit gets kind of mesmer- 
ised and runs in circles. That’s what finishes 
it’’; and he gave me some unpleasant details 
of the way in which stoats compass the death of 
rabbits. : 

I have always been divided between my delight 
in the speed of other living creatures and my 
pleasure in the dilatoriness of that other living 
creature that is myself. I drew much consola- 
tion during my childhood from the tale of the 
hare and the tortoise, for I was a tortoise myself, 
incapable of winning a race even against the village 
cripple. At the same time, though I was a tor- 
toise, I was as much inclined as any hare to take a 
rest under a tree and to let the world pass by me. 
There were few things in my copy-book that 
seemed to commend my way of life; but one of 
them was the proverb: “‘ More haste, less speed.”’ 
I liked to walk with a deliberate slowness, as a 
chalienge to the mockery of the school athletes 
whom I loved. When I came to the school gates, 
I used to slow down my pace to a snail’s crawl, 
mainly because I knew that John Ferris, captain 
of the School fifteen, would be waiting in the 
porch and making ribald remarks about me to 
others as an amnte-dated physical wreck—a 
devitalized Methuselah in his teens. Pose? Of 
course it was a pose. Shakespeare, who knew 
something about life, said that all the world’s a 
stage; and my chosen part was that of the 
tortoise. 

None the less I worshipped speed; and I 
suppose no one can have idolised a swift three- 
quarter back—or. as he was then called a half- 
back—more than I did. Sam Lee, the schoolboy 
international, was to me the sort’of man Pindar 
used to write odes about. Would W..B. Smyth’s 
knee recover in time for him to play in the School 
Cup Final? That was a question that caused me 
even more anguished thought than whether the 
obscure pain from which I was suffering was the 
first symptom of hip-joint disease—one of the 
neurotic fancies of those days. Never did I see 
a boy or a man running well in the football field 
without feeling as much pleasure in the sight as 
in hearing good music. Speediess myself, I 
adored speed; and I adore it still. Those who 
were present at Twickenham at the last match 
played between the French Army and.the British 
Army will remember a try scored by a tall French 
three-quarter back, who, beginning near his own 
goal-line, outran and outswerved fifteen eminent 
English players and crossed the line, and how the 
ranks of Tuscany rose in the stands and cheered 
him again and again as the men and women of 
Dublin must have cheered at the first perform- 
ance of the Messiah. Recall, too, Oboléensky’s 
two tries against the New Zealanders not long 
before the war. Those were the stuff of poetry, 
and it was just that, when Obolensky tragically 
crashed at the beginning of the war, Mr. Ivor 
Brown, who loves the game, should celebrate his 
fame in verse. 

Yet speed alone is not enough. To give us the 
greatest pleasure it must be associated with 
contest, like the hare’s race in front of the express 
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train or the footballer’s side-stepping and swerv- 
ing and finally outpacing an aura opponents. 
Only an expert could enjoy watching a runner of 
genius racing a hundred yards without a rival’ 
If there were only one starter for the Derby— 
even if he were a Hyperion—how many people 
apart from connoisseurs would take the trouble 
to go to Epsom to see his lovely movement over 
the grass ? yOur pleasure in speed depends largely 
on the lesser speed of other participants in a race. 
Sometimes a man of speed, such as a racing 
motorist, sets out to beat not an opponent in the 
race but a record; but you will always find that 
speed is most exciting when there is something 
or someone to defeat. If this were not so, we 
should not be interested in watching human beings 
running, since they are slow creatures in com- 
parison with the horse, the hare, and the dog. We 
should not even be interested in seeing these 
excellent animals running, since they are slow in 
comparison with the motor-car and the aeroplane. 

It is only because our main interest is not in 
speed for its own sake, but in relative speed, that 
we continue to enjgy such things as horse-racing 
in an age of mechanical invention. After ail, the 
swiftest Derby horses lollop along at about the 
same pace as a motor-car slowing down on its 
way through a built-up area. Yet they do not 
seem to be lolloping along. They sweep round 
Tattenham Corner like thunderbolts. Such are 
our illusions about speed, however, that if motor 
cars came round Tattenham Corner at the same 
speed, we should regard them as little better than 
Victorian four-wheeled cabs. How slow the 
Oxford "and Cambridge boat race would seem if 
we thought simply in terms of miles per minute, 
and compared it with the feats of mechanical 
boats that, as they skim along the water, can out- 
strip the lightning ! 

Perhaps, however, I have exaggerated. Speed 
is lovely, without competition even to a child. 
To be given the reins in a pony cart on the way 
to church in the country on a Sunday morning 
and to be allowed to flick Ned into lordlier pace 
than the usual jog trot was to experience a lyrical 
ecstasy. To hold the reins was always good, but 
to drive him slightly faster than one’s uncle 
drove him—that was the ideal. And speed under 
a blue sky prepared one for the sermon. Aiter 
one unyoked the horse in the stable of the 
country-town public house, one enjoyed the 
Presbyterian service as part of a day in Paradise. 

Sliding, again, was pleasant over winter 
ponds. I was always rather a Pickwickian slider 
inclined to turn back to front and to get in the 
way of the other sliders before they had reached 
the end of their journey. But, even so, the sense 
of speed, as one’s boots moved across fhis friction- 
less Utopia made one feel as happy as a bird with 
the freedom of the air. Skating was even better. 
To tear across ice-bound stretches of water by 
moonlight—even if the world would end to-night 
—seemed the acme of enjoyment ; and this even 
if one had no genius for the outside edge. I have 
never taken part in winter sports, but I can under- 
stand the pleasure happier men have experienced 
in those extraordinary footless sweeps through 
mid-air. It must be almost as good as shooting 
the chute, as I used to do at Earl’s Court, and did 
once more some time after midnight at Southport 
on the last occasion of the tota! eclipse of the sun 
in England. Switchback railways, as they bump 
over the last incline that takes us down to 
Avernus, give us the same plesaure. That way 
madness lies; and we are fools enough to enjoy 
it. 

The oldér I grow, however, the Iess envious I 
feel of those living creatures that accomplish 
speeds beyond the conception of the pedestrian 
human race. They say that there is a species of 
Brazilian bot-fly, called the cephenemyia, only a 
half-inch in length, which can travel at the rate 
of 800 miles an hour. I am sure I can attain 
as fine a sense of speed by urging my Austin 
Twelve up to forty-five miles an hour. One of 
the curious paradoxes about speed is that it is 
only in the low-powered cars that one has a sense 
that one is driving, as we Victorians used to say, 
like the devil. High-powered cars move so 
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MOST THINGS are rationed 
these days. So why not ration 
your current account in the 
national interest? Make up 
your mind what balance you 
feel justified in keeping at the 
bank. 


than a small 


(No one requires more 
balance these 
days.) Ask your bank manager 
to buy War Savings whenever 
your balance reaches an 
agreed sum in excess of your 
minimum requirements. He is 


quite prepared to do this. It 


will save you trouble and give 
4 


you the satisfaction of know- 
ing that all the money you can 
spare is automatically devoted 


to furthering the war effort. 


3% Defence Bonds 
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2)% National War Bonds 


ISSUED BY THE 
NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 


to envy: the. records of the pie: onan with its 
800 miles an hour. There is no need even to 
envy the record of the hare that runs between 
railway lines and keeps a few yards in front of the 
express train. Human beings cannot compete 
with such monsters, but they can obtain all the 
ecstasy of speed by swimming from one end to 
the other of a swimming-bath or by trying to win 
a hundred yards’ race under ten seconds, or by 
overtaking a ten-year-old car on the road with a 
car two years older. 

Speed, some people say, is the curse of the 
modern world. But it was also the ideal of all the 
ages. I sometimes wonder what was the pace of 
Jehu, the son of Nimshi, who drove furiously. 
Probably much less than that of a taxi-cab 


creeping through London in the year 1942. 
Y.Y. 


THE HISTORY OF AN 
ILLNESS 


To be quite frank, I prefer to be ill at home. 

Of course, I won’t argue against the fact that 
hospitals are better lit and more modern 
altogether. And hospital food may contain more 
calories and such like things. But on the whole, 
I'd rather eat straw at home. 

I was taken to the hospital because I had 
typhoid fever. My family hoped that in hospital 
my dreadful sufferings would be relieved. 

But I’m efraid they did not achieve their 
purpose, as they got me into a peculiar hospital 
where I wasn’t at all keen on a number of things. 

After all, I was a sick man when they brought 
me in, but as they were writing my name down 
in a book, I glanced at the wall right in front of 
me and saw a large notice, “‘ Corpses are given 
out from >to 4 p.m.” 

I don’t know about the other patients, but I 
simply swayed on my feet as I read this announce- 
ment. Just think of it: I was running a tempera- 
ture, and altogether life may have been just 
flickering in my body like a feeble flame. My 
life may have been just hanging by a thread— 
and there I was, forced to read such a notice ! 

I said to the man who was writing down mv 
name: “I say, Comrade Medical Assistant, 
why on earth do you hang up such disgusting 
notices? After all, the patients,” says I, “ are 
not in the least interested m rezding this.” 

The Medical Assistant looked rather surprised 
at my talking to him like that, and said: “ Just 
look at him: he’s a sick man: he can hardly 
stand on his feet, and his breath is like steam with 
temperature. Yet, he’s criticising everything. 
If you get better,” he says, “‘ which I doubt very 
much, then you can pass criticisms on us, but 
not before. Jf you do, we might easily hand you 
out between three and four in the afternoon, as 
is indicated in the notice. That'll teach you.” 

I felt like having a real go at that Medical 
Assistant fellow, but as I had a high temperature 
—nearly a hundred and two, or something like 
it—I did not start. arguing with him. I merely 
said: “ You just wait, citizen Medical Assistant, 
until I get better. Then you'll answer to me for 
your impertinence. Is it right that the patients 
should listen to such words from you? It under- 
strength, that’s what it 





mines their moral 
| does.” 

The Medical Assistant looked even more 
surprised that a man so seriously ill could talk 
| to him in this way, and said nothing more. Just 


‘then a little hospital nurse popped up from 
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somewhere, “Come along, patient,” she sai 
“ come to the station.” 

But this word, too, made me wince. . 

“ Wouldn’t it be better,” I said, “ if you calle 


it a bathroom instead of ‘ washing Station’ 


It’s a prettier word, and is sort of elevating 
i Pe chs oe aglgee Ra decal 


The hospital nurse said: “I say, what 
patient! It’s strange that a sick man shou 
notice such subtle distinctions. I dare say ; 
means that you won’t get well again. It’s a b 
sign that you’re poking your nose into ever 


Meanwhile she brought me to the bathroom 
and told me to undress. 

I began to undress, and then noticed th 
someone’s head was sticking out of the bai 
water. I locked closer and saw that an o 
woman was sitting in the bath—another patien 
apparently. 

I said to the nurse: “ Where on earth ha 
you brought me to, damn your souls? To th 
women’s bathroom ? Someone’s already sittis 
in this bath.” 

The nurse said: “ Yes, it’s a sick old woma 
a patient of ours. Don’t take any notice of he 
She’s got a very high temperature, and sh 
doesn’t mind anything. So you can undre 
without embarrassment. While you undreg 
we shall take the old woman out of the bath, an 
fill it up with fresh water for you.” 

“-The old woman may not mind,” I sa 
“but I still do mind a thing or two. And 
definitely object to see someone else floating abo 
in my bath.” 

Just then the Medical Assistant turned y 
again. 

** It’s the first time in my life that I’ve see 
such a squeamish patient. He doesn’t like thi 
and he doesn’t like that. The impudent fellow 
An old woman on the point of death is in h 
bath, and he objects! Maybe her temperature! 
over a hundred; maybe she’s unable to ta 
anything in, and sees everything as through 
mist. And.in any case the sight of you wor 
prolong her life in this world for another fi 
minutes. No,’’-he says, “‘I like it much bettd 
when patients come to us in an unconscious stat 
At least, everything then is to their taste, they’ 
pleased with everybody, and do not enter int 
scientific discussions with us.’’ 

At that moment the old woman in the bat 
gave voice: ‘‘ Take me out of the water at on 
or I'll get out myself, and then I'll show you . 

So they occupied themselves with her, tell iny 
me again to undress. 

Ard as I was undressing, they cumed on th 
hot water, filled the bath quickly and told met 
get in. And knowing my disposition by no 
u:ey didn’t argue with me any more, but agree 
with me in everything. Only, after the bath thé 
gave me huge underclothes, which did not f 
me at all. I thought they must have picked o 
such an unsuitable set of underclothes to ann 
me, Out of malice, but then I saw that it was qui 
the usual thing with them. All the small patier 
in that hospital had huge sets of underclothes ; 
the big ones, small sets. 

As for mine, they were a bit better than t 
sort the other patients were wearing. My shi 
had a hospital mark en the sleeve, which did n 
spoil the general appearance too much. 
other patients had hospital marks stamped 0 
their backs or their chests, which I consider 
an insult to human dignity. 

But as my temperature was rapidly rising, 
did not bother to argue about these things. 

They put me into a small ward which, hov 
ever, contained about thirty patients. They : 
had different illnesses, and some were obvious 
very seriously ill. Others, on the contrary, wel 
getting better. Some were whistling and playin 
draughts. Some wandered about the ward, a 
spelled out loudly the inscriptions over the be 
of their fellow-patients. 

I asked the hospital nurse : 
hospital I’m in, or what ? 
straight away if this is a ward for mental patient 


*““Is it a ment 
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’ A191 
HEC: 


I’ve been to hospitals every year with 


ome illness or other, but I’ve never seen anything 


ike this place before.” 
To that she replied: “‘ Perhaps 
given a private ward and have 


you’d like to 
a bodyguard 


the whole personnel of the hospital was off their 
feet with work. “ 

The Medical Assistant said to me: ‘‘ You’ve 
been here only eight extra days, and you’re kick- 
ing up such a fuss. Some of our patients can’t 


ached to you who’d keep flies and fleas off get away for three weeks after they’d been ready 


_ I kicked up a real row and shouted for 


Senior Doctor, but the same Medical Assist- 
nt came instead. And I was feeling very weak, 


. at the sight of him I lost consciousness. 
I came to, I suppose, two or three days later. 
The little nurse says to me: ‘‘ You must have 
charmed life on you. The way you came 


hrough all sorts of tests and trials ! 


We had 


en put you in front of an open window by 
ccident; still you began to get better. Quite 
n unexpected recovery. And if-you don’t catch 
ome sort of infection from the other patients in 
your ward, I can congratulate you on your 


overy with an easy conscience. 
pften happen in our hospital.” 


This. doesn’t 


“What sort of patients have you here?” I 


sked. 
rareful not to catch ?”’ 
“It’s a funny thing,” 


she said, 


** And what infections should one be 


“but you 


touldn’t have had a more varied lot of illnesses 


it were specially arranged for you. 


We have 


nearly every kind of illness under the sun in this 


yard.” 


This, naturally, had a rather depressing effect 
bn me, but my organism resisted all these ill- 
nesses, and only just before I was due to be 


Hischarged, I caught a childish 
whoopihg cough. 


complaint— 


“You caught this infection from the other 


wing,’ the little nurse told me. 
ildren’s ward there. 


sly eaten from a plate which had 


**We have a 


And you must have care- 


been used by 


child with whooping cough. That’s why you’re 


how ill.”’ 
My strong physique, however, 


got over the 


whooping cough, too, and in the end I began to 


pet finally better. 


But when the time came for me 


0 leave, my sufferings started all over again, 
und I was in such a nervous state that all my skin 


pot covered with pimples. 


The doctor told me: 


‘Stop being nervous, and the rash will pass off.” 
But I was in a state of nerves simply because 


ey wouldn’t discharge me. 


One day they would 


orget about it, another day they hadn’t got some- 
ing necessary, still another day someone didn’t 
up, and they couldn’t make some mark or 


pther in their books, and so on and so 


forth. Then, 


e wives of the patients began their visits, and 


and. well, they put up with it patiently.”’ 

In the end they gave me my discharge papers, 
and I returned home. 

The wife says to me: ‘‘ Do you know, Peter, 
we thought a weck ago that you’d departed to 
the other world. Because we had a notice from 
the hospital. It said: ‘On the receipt of this 
will you come immediately to collect the body 
of your husband.’ ”’ 

It appears that my wife had to go to the hospital 
in a hurry, but when she arrived, they apologised 
for having disturbed her. It was a mistake, they 
said, made by their book-keeping department. 
Someone else died, but for some reason they 
thought it was me. Although at that time I was 
quite well, except for the pimples which I had 
on account of my nervous state. 

I did not like to hear of this episode, and I 
nearly went back to the hospital to tell them what 
I thought of them. But then, all that I’d seen 
there came back to me, and, do you know, I 
didn’t go after all. 

And, ill or well, I stay at home nowadays and 
nurse myself. 

MIHAIL ZOSHCHENKO 
(trans. by Elisaveta Fen) 


PAINTING AND ILLUSTRATION 


Pamrine affects the mind directly through visible 
harmonies. [Illustration seeks to instruct, please, 
elevate, amuse, alarm or harrow us through the 
associations which images provoke and the ideas 
which they suggest : this in my opinion can be better 
done in words. At the Leicester Galleries the inner 
room is devoted to painting, the outer to illustration. 
The four painters are Gowing, Graham Bell, Carr 
and Devas. I do not think Devas ever worked in the 
Euston Road studio ; but this is not the first time that 
he has shown with members of the group, and any- 
how the works of the four make a homogeneous 
collection. Gowing’s big portrait dominates the 
room and is, for so young a man, a considerable 
achievement. It is a picture which would deserve 
notice in any company. Three years ago, in the same 
gallery was shown another portrait by the same artist 
of the same lady. What struck one about that picture 
was that it was promising, brave and unfinished : 
indeed, it was hardly more than a beginning of a 
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highly ambitious work. The picture which confonts 
us and compels attention in this exhibition has been 
pushed much further; and the first thing to be said 
about it is that the whole is felt before the parts are 
recognised: that, I take it, is the sine qua non of a 
good picture. The figure is finely conceived and well 
placed ; the volumes have been truly apprehended and 
rendered ; best of all, perhaps, the artist has spared no 
pains in digging deep into all he sees and has extracted 
as much as he can at present manage of the implica- 
tions of Appearance. Consider the backgreund, 
deeply receding, thoroughly explored, and you wiil 
see that it is functional: by which I mean that it is 
not a background at all but a significant part of the 
whole. The head, it may be argued, might have been 
more sharply defined. Had he attempted it, the artist 
must have repainted the picture. I hope he will 
attempt no such thing. I hope the picture, as it 
stands, will find its way into a public gallery; and 
that the artist will sit down to make a third and still 
more nearly conclusive version of the same sym- 
pathetic subject. 

The pre-eminence of Gowing in this room was 
confirmed in a pleasing and to me convincing manner 
by my falling in with an extremely intelligent and 
sensitive stranger who believed—at that time there was 
no catalogue and the pictures were unnumbered— 
that the long green river-piece was by Graham Beil. 
I felt sure that so musical, so lyrical and so subtly 
observed a landscape must be by Gowing ; and I was 
right. Not that Graham Bell’s contributions are to 
be despised ; his Marigolds—or are they Kingcups ? 
—is a delightful painting. But one must regret that 
two or three of the excellent things he did in the winter 
of 1939-40 were not introduced to mitigate the green 
monotony of his springtime effects. The Dublin picture 
and the Port Scene seemed to me inadequate. Thomas 
Carr must be tired of being told that he is a charr: ng 
painter; but a charming painter he is. Only the 
charm comes partly from the influence of Pasmore, 
and chiefly from the fact that he represents charming 
things and enchanting people. He does not fail to do 
them justice. Devas has not yet succeeded in painting 
that good picture we are all hoping for, <hough in 
Head of a Girl he comes near it. 

In the outer room Michael Ayrton shows settings, 
made in collaboration with John Minton, I under- 
stand, and costumes for Gielgud’s Macbeth, It is not 
fair to judge a painter by his work for the theatre; 
and as the rest of his work seems to me literature, 
perhaps it is not for an art critic to ‘udge that cither. 
That he has some talent for drawing, and for creating 
volumes even, may be inferred from his Jupiter and 
Antiope : one could wish there was more like it. Also, 
Little Skull and the two Fug pictures allow one to 
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suppose that he may have a sense of colour. So far as 
I can make out, the main influences on his art have 
been Blake and Central Europe, neither of which is 
likely to do a painter much good, and the Picassos of 
the Blue period, which, for different reasons, are 
equally dangerous. John Minton apparently uses 
paint exclusively to obtain dramatic effects: these, as 
I have said, are, in my opinion, better obtained by 
werds. CLIVE BELL 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“ Hedda Gabler ” at the Mercury Theatre 
An Ibsen controversy still haunts the foyers. “ It’s 
a pity he wasn’t sane!” dismissed—for one baffled 
member of the audience—this revival of Hedda 
Gabler at the Mercury Theatre. Time has brought 
conscious superiority in the place of outraged decency ; 
and this higher critic, having dropped his mot, moved 
away from the drama of Tesman’s villa to breathe the 
pure air of the blackout, to trip over a sandbag: 
symbols of the conspicuous sanity of the world at 
large. The performance had been, in fact, an un- 
usually good one, with the advantages of a small 
theatre, a small stage and a new Hedda worth going to 
Notting Hill to see. Miss Sonia Dresdel has all the 
loc 3, the tragedy, the nerves for the part; her 
fingers tapped the chair arm while Tesman pottered 
by, she welcomed the hard wiles of Judge Brack, 
handled the pistols convincingly. The only fault in a 
beautifully harsh performance was the rasping edge 
whenever Miss Dresdel raised her voice : the influence 
then was not so much Ibsen as Evans. (Her next 
part, by the way, is to be Millamant.) How would she 
sound as Miss Julie, Lady Macbeth ? It is to be hoped 
that the “ hard tones ” won’t be carried too far; they 
can be very effective, but they tire. The rest of the 
cast were put, as they should be, in the shade. Tesman 
(Michael Oldham) breathed aunts and old carpet 
slippers, and failed only in the outburst over the 
borrowed manuscript ; Lévborg (Julian Randall), Mrs. 
‘Elsted (Natalie Moya), and Judge Brack (Dennis 
Ratcliffe) were competently in character; the least 
, Satisfactory moment was at the end, when better 
uming and more clarity between pistol-shots was 
needed. Pistol-shots! Poor old mad Ibsen. Let’s 
get back to our land-mines and incendiaries. 


Verdi’s Requiem at the Albert Hall 


The choir benches were closer packed than the 
auditorium for Saturday’s performance of the Requiem. 
Those who stayed away (waiting perhaps for Hiawatha, 
Feb. 6) missed a striking performance of Verdi’s 
masterpiece. This magnificent work belongs to the 


period of Otello and Falstaff, but 
choral passages recalling the Tempest 
there is little in the music, beyend its 
mastery, to attach it to a period in 

Kife. It is, without qualification, the climax of 
musical achievement. Whether the 

are more religious or dramatic seems to-day a 


.another round galleries, the abrupt stop echoed on ; 

but it was, notwithstanding, a more than creditable 
performance. Dr. Malcolm Sargent, the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, the Royal Choral Society, 
and the soloists—Florence Austral, Mary Jarred, 
Parry Jones and Robert Easton—deserve all our 
gratitude. Mary Jarred gave a faultless performance ; 
her singing in Lux Aeterna was an experience that, 
especially in wartime, one cannot forget. 


“The Tragedie of Dr. Faustus,” at the Torch 


Very few theatrical managers would consider it 
worth while to put on nowadays a play by one of the 
early contemporaries of Shakespeare, so it was with 
interest that one went to see the performance of 
Marlowe’s Faustus given by students of Oxford and 
London at the Torch Theatre last week-end. Though 
Faustus has not altogether shaken off the influence 
of the Morality Play, there is exquisite poetry in it, 
and it was a pity, therefore, to omit the part of Chorus 
in last week’s production. Within the strict limitations 
of the small stage all the actors played remarkably 
well; Frederick Hurdis-Jones, as Faustus, spoke his 
lines with ease and acted with dignity in a part in 
which, for most of the performance, he is little more 


than a conjurer, and which only at the end gives the - 


interpreter a chance to prove that he can play the 
tragic hero. Leopold Biek, as Mephistophilis, did not 
aim at the sinister, but gaily played the boon com- 
panion to Faustus, and it was a good idea to make 
him portray each of the Seven Deadly Sins in turn. 
One would like to congratulate the producer on an 
interesting piece of staging in the scene with the Pope 
and the Cardinals. The apocryphal humorous scenes 
in the play were curtailed and the whole performance 
wisely took no longer than two hours. 


Chinese Exhibition, at 13 Lower Regent Street 


In support of the United Aid to China Fund, a 
small exhibition—entrance 1s. 6d,—has been arranged, 
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i jade, lacquer, enamel 


luxurious taste of Ch’ien Lung’s court. But there is 
moble, very early bronze vessel and a pair of fir 
T’ang stone horses.. Visitors will also enjoy thre 
drawings of Chinese scenes by George Chinnery, w) 
first went to Pekin in 1793, and died at ‘Macao ; 
1852, The Chinese handwriting on the catalogy 
possesses the same elegance as the exhibits, a 
serves to remind us that the tradition of aestheti 
sensibility still is vigorous. 


THE MOVIES 
“My Universities,” at the Tatler 
“ They all Kissed the Bride,” at the Regal 


Many who read the letter in the Times of Septembe 
22nd protesting against the proposed filming ¢ 
War and Peace must have been left wondering whg 
it was all about. Why had Mr. H. G. Wells, M; 
Priestley and others gone out of their way to assur 
readers of the Times that War and Peace was on 
of the great works of art and to warn Hollywooj 
against vulgar meddling ? True, in the matter of th 
world’s masterpieces, Hollywood has a dark enough 
record. Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony was borrowed 
by Disney to liven the antics of badly drawn centaurs; 
Shakespeare and Dickens have been put through 
technicolor; Pride and Prejudice was Miss Gree 
Garson, but hardly Miss Austen. But on the othe 
side there have been successes; to pick out tw 
among the great Russian novels, Crime and Punishment 
and Anna Karenina. Then why were Mr. Welk 
and his co-signatories so urgent on the subject o 
War and Peace? The project was still far from 
becoming fact. Certainly it appeared as though their 
protest had been “ premature.” 

Unless they knew more than they could say, 
A name, perhaps, had been mentioned; for in 
Hollywood there are strange laws of copyright by 
which a producer can obtain “rights” over the 
masterpieces of the past. Let us suppose, then, in 
this case that the producer’s name is Sir Tamburlaine 
Compére.. He has a record, in movies, of glittering 
entertainment ; he has always put on big shows— 
big, though, in the direction of Barnum rather than of 
Shakespeare or Tolstoy. Suppose then (in this wildest 
of nightmares) that the “ rights” of War and Peace 
have fallen into the hands of Sir Tamburiaine 
Compére ; and that when Mr. Wells and his colleagues 
wrote their letter, this was what they had in mind 
War and Peace, in such hands, might well become 
another Gone With the Wind, or worse, and run for the 
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four years of the war; and Tolstoy’s immense 
ity, which combines the perspective of a Gibbon 

the insight of a Balzac, would diminish to a 

’s dream. Almost anything, as the pro- 
argued, can be pulled out of Tolstoy’s master- 
It is important—now more than ever important 
“almost anything ” should not be pulled out 

flung at audiences under the title of War and Peace. 

‘o infringe Tolstoy’s art and its implicit view of life 

be a crime far worse than bombing the Guild- 
If Sir Tamburlaine has rights, so has Tolstoy, 
so have we. 

The Russians could produce a film worthy of War 

Peace, if they were not themselves re-enacting 

a vaster stage its scenes of invasion. Such films 
ee ee 

[y Universities, show a scrupulous respect for the 
ives depicted, and I believe that if they filmed War 

Peace their respect for Tolstoy would extend to 

e social detail.of his story. Even at its most 

ed, “Socialist realism” deals more. truly 

ith the past than does the sexual romanticism of 
lollywood. My Universities is only a fragment from 
life of Gorky, but it is true to what Gorky wrote, 
true, therefore, to life. The nether depths of 
umanity ; poverty, disease and hunger ; stirrings of 
Se eee 
nt-workman ; work in all its aspects—as slavery, 

tion, joy, self-expression; love of one’s 

w men and hatred of the usurping master: all 

is is expressed with realism and an exuberance of 

ssion. There are some staggering scenes in a 

ery-cellar, the peasant types, as usual, are 
ificent, and the actor who plays the part of the 
oung Gorky convinces one of awkwardness, charm 
future greatness. There are none of the clichés 
ually attaching to film biography; the treatment 
is episodic, abrupt. I did not personally find this 
ither as complete or as moving a film as Suvorov, but 
it certainly ranks among the major Soviet produc- 
ions of recent years. My Universities contains also, 
by the way, a perfect portrait of a kulak ; the lines 
harsh, but as rich in the warts of human nature as 

ything by De Hooch or Chaucer. 

Scions Douglas, Joan Crawford, Roland Young, 
Billie Burke, Allen Jenkins: it’s the team that counts 
in They All Kissed the Bride. This is Hollywood’s 
No. 2 comedy of the business woman who finds a man 
(No. 1 is the business man who finds a woman). 
Melvyn Douglas is the man, and his character of a 
bright and flustered sheep is more than ever endearing. 
He begins by kissing someone else’s bride, but then 
finds his way to Joan Crawford. She is a long time 
melting ; delays brilliantly. The story is brisk. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Correspondence 


SHALL WE LOSE NIGERIA? 


Smr,—The shock of war, and not the considered 
development of our colonial policy, has made us 
sharply aware of our responsibilities to our West 
African possessions, but this sudden publicity, 
et ger a alge sen mae ar It may 

so Sugg retin hiner ye li wedge 

> cope amag aie eeerpewedreagog 
saa lives in Nigeria remain un- 
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ty try to answer raises many 
Dom Tele aiid te ole, ate teattade os 
our personnel? Must we extend State ezonomic 
control? Is dominion status our aim? These 
complex questions have been shirked for many years, 
and must now be answered when our keenest brains 
are absorbed by still more pressing problems which 
have been forced upon us by a world that is boiling 
over. 

Bi Nigeria the personality of the Governor is of 

great importance because, without:a clear lead from 
him, the rank and file of the Government service are 
slow to institute reforms and, if reforms are made by 
individual officers, they are limited to small localities. 
This is why the names of Lugard, Clifford and 
Cameron stand out, while others are almost forgotten. 
If we bear the importance of individual governors in 
mind and, in the absence of a representative assembly 
with real power, the Governor will continue to be the 
key man of the Colony, the appointmént of Lord 
Swinton to be Minister for the West African Colonies 
is an outstanding event. But we are entitled to ask, 
“ What are Lord Swinton’s qualifications for this job 
of ,governing governors?” and of Mr. Macmillan, 
who recently announced that Englishmen should go 
without their shirts so that West Africans might have 
their cotton piece goods, “‘ Do you know the profit that 
private enterprise will make on these goods ? ” 

There is no evidence to show that Lord Swinton’s 
appointment has been made as a result of the advice 
of those Africans and Europeans whose thoughts are 
unselfish and whose knowledge is precise, but if he 
has the guts to stand up to a Conservative administra- 
tioh, an immensely powerful commercial ring and a 
noisy African press, he may prove to be the greatest 
man who has yet appeared on the West African scene. 

The three great forces in Nigeria are themselves in 
a state of flux. The administrative service has had 
peace and justice as its aim for many years, and in 
this it has succeeded. The Nigerian judicial system 
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and greater part in it. The same may be said of the 
medical, educational and agricultural departments, 
except that much more has still to be accomplished. 

The aim of the administrative service to secure legal 
justice must now be directed at obtaining economic 
justice. A different type of training and a more varied 
type of man seem to be necessary to cope with 
economic problems, and these problems will increase 
as the country advances. Economic exploitation by 
European companies is easier to control than the 
exploitation of one class of African by another, so that 
both Europeans and Africans must be trained in the 
control of labour. A start has been made, but on so 
small a scale that the country at large is: unaware of 
what is being done. 

The commercial ring, a well-organised union of the 
biggest companies, has proved to be an economic curse. 
Whatever the past services of its members may have 
been in opening up the country to trade and in 
providing extensive river transport, the present feeling 
of exasperation at the exorbitant wartime prices will 
remain in the mind of the public for some years to 
come. The Government has introduced partial price 
control but, unless further measures are taken, Mr. 
Macmillan’s piece goods will bring in a nice 50 per cent. 
profit to the trading companies. 

The weakness of the Government in allowing 
prodigious profits to be made by the big companies 
has also led to similar complaints being made against 
African and Syrian traders, but, even under peacetime 
conditions, there is plenty of evidence to show that 
intelligent State economic control is long overdue. 

It is difficult to assess the influence of the Press in 
a country where illiteracy predominates. The local 
press does point out many evils which require redress, 
but the cure that is usually suggested—higher posts for 
the Africans—is not so simple as that. Inevitably the 
press becomes the mouthpiece of the ambitious and 
educated classes who have not yet learned to consider 
Nigeria, with its varied races and climatic conditions, 
as an economic unit. Impatience, rather than lack of 
loyalty to the Empire, is the root of most journalistic 
outbursts. 

We have painted a sombre picture of three influentia 
units, the Government official, the commercial com- 
pany and the educated African all pulling in different 
ways, but, luckily, we have still to consider the biggest 
and, latently, the most powerful class of all, the 
Nigerian small farmer. The agricultural worker is the 
man who makes the country go, and it is to him tha 
we owe justice, medical services, education and 
economic security. Whatever policy we adopt ' is 
the peasant who will benefii or suffer most nd 
every year increasing numbers of peasant children arc 
leaving schools more ambitious and more articulate 
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than their fathers. It seems clear that our policy of 
quieta non movere cannot last much longer. 

There are roughly thirty million people in Nigeria 
who have the right to education, medical treatment, 
economic security and a voice in the administration of 
their country. Shall we give them these things 
willingly and quickly or shall we lose Nigeria ? 

JoHN MACKIRDY 


CAT AND MOUSE 


Srr,—aAs a magistrate obliged to order conscientious 
objectors to submit to medical examination or, in 
default, to commit them to terms of imprisonment, 
I should like to endorse your correspondent’s remarks 
in the current issue of the NEW STATESMAN AND NATION. 

He does not mention the even greater absurdity 
of sending to prison men who have been granted 
exemption from military service provided they 
accept other work of national importance. A few 
weeks ago two separate cases were brought before 
my bench of men who had so far convinced the 
Tribunals as to be granted conditional exemption. 
Both submitted to the order, one taking up agricultural 
work, the other going to a community school where 
he was in charge of a class of “ difficult” children 
who needed psychological treatment, which he was 
qualified to give. Yet because these men refused to 
submit to medical examination the magistrates, were 
compelled by law to sentence them to terms of 
imprisonment. 

No one of the three magistrates concerned is a 
pacifist, two of them served in the last war, and the 
other, a woman, like her colleagues, is doing her best 
to be useful at present. But all of them felt it to be 
contrary to the pledge given in Parliament and against 


the public interest to take the course imposed upon 


them: and to send these acknowledged conscientious 
objectors to gaol. What possible object is served by 
such action ? 

For obvious reasons I must remain anonymous, 
and sign myself simply J.P. 


BLACK MARKET IN AUSTRALIA 


Sir,—Whatever the fraternity most directly con- 
cerned may think about them, there is the minimum 
of doubt that the new penalties for black marketing 
introduced by the Australian Attorney-General will 
achieve their object, and merit the close attention 
of the authorities in this country. 

The most hardened racketeer may, if the stakes be 
large enough, go cheerfully to prison for a few months 
and pay a fine as well, even though the fine runs into 
four figures. He will calculate that after an absence 
of six or twelve months a notoriously short-memoried 
public will have forgotten or condoned his lapse. 


Dr. Evatt is concerned with this aspect of the matter. 
In future, any Australian trader convicted cf black 
marketing will be made to display outside his place 
of business a notice of his conviction sufficiently 
prominent for the public to see it. If the notice fails 
to satisfy the court, the trader will suffer the further 
indignity of seeing his business letter-heads over- 
printed (at his own expense) with details of his crime 
and conviction. 

He may even turn on the wireless and hear the whole 
sordid history over again ! 

In Dr. Evatt’s eyes, black marketing is “ an outrage 
against the standard of decency,” and will be punished 
henceforth on a scale commensurate with the crime. 

Is it not a disgrace that our own responsible 
authorities on the whole prefer lip-service to drastic 
action, such as these new Australian measures ? 

ANTHONY PHILIP KIELY 


THE INDIAN MUSLIMS 


Str,—A far more dramatic answer to the claims 
of the Indian National Congress to represent the 
Indian Muslims is given by the results in the by- 


elections of the Mohammedan constituencies since - 


1937. Out of fifty by-elections in the Provinces, the 
Muslim League has won forty-two, the Independent 
Muslims six, and Congress two! The most significant 
change is in the North-West Frontier Province, the 
home of Abdul Ghaffar Khan. Here in 1937 Congress 
swept the board and the Muslim League secured no 
seats. But since then, in the four by-elections that 
have taken place, Congress has won one and the 
Muslim League three. In the Punjab, the Muslim 
League has won all the twelve by-elections, and in 
Bengal, twelve out of thirteen. In elections for the 
Central Legislature, the Muslim League has won four, 
Congress one and the Independents one. These 
figures speak for themselves. 
H. G. RAWLINSON 
32 Queen’s Gate Terrace, S.W.7. 


C.E.M.A 


S1r,—May I, as a dweller in the wilderness, add my 
small voice to. that of your contributor in praise of 
C.E.M.A. No modern picture had ever been shown 
here till C.E.M.A. provided a selection, with an 
introductory lecture to a two-week exhibition. 

Still, it is melancholy to record, many of the towns- 
people who went to scoff came away achieving their 
purpose. This reflects sadly on general education in 
the visual arts. The B.B.C. and gramophone com- 
panies have done something to make good music 
generally available, but it is still regrettably true that 
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education in the visual arts is largely confined to the 
main cultural centres. Schools everywhere ar 
festooned by miscellaneous collections of ill-chosen 
prints, seldom with any of much later date than the 
inevitable “‘ Boyhood of Raleigh.” 

As a really necessary extension of its valuable work, 
could it not be made possible for C.E.M.A., in collabo- 
ration with the Board of Education, to inaugurate , 
modern prints service with explanatory pamphlets for 
the ‘use of schools, factories and institutions ? Surely 
an essential duty of the Board of Education should be 
to endeavour to provide young citizens with an under- 
standing of the best that modern artists and architects 
can provide. Otherwise, despite the planners, British 
democracy will probably again elect to live in rows of 
nasty little boxes, decorated by plaster statuettes of 
children and dogs. SyspiL PRINSLEY 
51 The Oval, 

West Hartlepool, Co. Durham. 


WAGES 


Sir,—I send you a short letter for publication 
subject to your approval. As I am a government 
inspector, I see a great deal of what is happening in 
our engineering factories, and I feel that your Indus. 
trial Correspondent has really missed the significance 
of the wages returns. Take this contrast : 


Youths 
& Boys. 


All 


Women. | Girls. |workers. 








Men. 





Motor Vehicle, 
Cycle and Air- . 
craft 617 8/211 9 8 


4|}3 I Oj}F 17 915 


Flax Spinning 
7 6ir 10 7iTt 


and Weaving o8ir 16 7 


=O eis 











These are the highest and lowest wages in the tables, 
There’s no wealth in the first, and plenty of poverty 
in the second! Of course, you do not miss the dis- 
parity, but I do think that this vast mass of largely 
unorganised dragooned labour requires a band of 
champions to advocate the case not only for higher 
standards of living, but also for a status above that of 
a semi-jocular indulgence carelessly ladled out by so 
many factory managements. A considerable number 
of women have been “ drafted”’ from cultured 
families into surroundings which are unfamiliar and 
open to much personal unhappiness. And the point 
in this connection is that they are almost inarticulate 
and there is no one to speak for them. “The men’s 
Unions, including my own, are almost indifferent. The 
women need a modern Mary Macarthur to urge their 
cause against the employers’ niggardly conception 
that a woman is only worth about 25s. a week and 
against the men’s careless and often rude indifference, 
INSPECTOR 
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Social Structure 
HENRY A. MESS 


An account of the main elements in 
social life and of their interrelations. 
It will be welcomed by the student 
as a modern and stimulating text- 
book and by the intelligent general 
public as an interesting introductio.1 
to a topical science. 6s. net 


The 
Administration 
of Labour 


F. KiLanc, V. OUTRATA and 
A. KuNOSI 


excellent example of ‘war 
’ literature; should be read 
in its entirety.”— Collier Guardian 


“The analysis ... is presented in a 
concise and logical way with the pros 
and cons carefully balanced.” —ZJnter- 
national Women’s News 3s. 6d. net 


*An 


economy 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd 





||| A NARROW STREET 


by Elliot Paul 


A narrow street, the rue de la Huchette, lies in the heart of Paris. 
book brings back to life a group of French men and women who typify, in 
all its nobility and degradation, a civilization the world can ill afford to lose. 


‘‘| advise everybody to read this book, both for its entertainment value 
and for the political discernment it shows.’ 


Recommended by the Book Society 


RUSSIAN GLORY 


*—Sunday Mercury. 


by Philip Jordan 


“Mr. Jordan is equally interesting, whether he writes on the magnificence 
of the Russian resistance, the life that goes on among the civilians at 
home, Russian propaganda, or the Russian censorship . 

will want to read ‘* Russian Glory.’’—Robert Lynd, News Chronicle. 


CHRISTOPHER'S BOOK 


by Merula Salaman 


An AB C with twenty-six full-page illustrations in colour and twenty- 
six in monochrome. 

“This book is wholly delightful ; 
production is admirable. 
nephews to receive.’’—The Spectator. 


10/6 net. 


Everyone 
7/6 net. 


there is no waste space and the 
It is a book for aunts to give and nieces and 
6/- net. 
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APPLE ACRE (7s. 6d.) g 
Adrian Bell’s new book 


on 


g reminds us of all that § 

enjoyable reading this 

This § author gave us in his g 
g previous books. Do you 

know that CORDUROY, § 

§ THE CHERRY TREE § 
& SILVER LEY are now 

§ obtainable in one volume g 
g for 8s. 6d. only ? Also have 

you seen a co y of MEN § 

§ AND THE YELDS in g 
Batsford’s beautiful series 

§ by the same author? This g 
book is gloriously illus- 

§ trated by John Nash. g 

§ Price 9s. 6d. net. § 


eee 
Copies obtainable from 
The 
Westminster Bookshop 


P. 8. King & Staples Lid. 
14, Great Smith Street, 
S.W.1. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL - And these is something in ts you se 


Tuover it is fifty years since Tennyson died, I ‘This is as feeble as the famous line “ A Mister 
find it hard to “ place” him or even to see him Wilkinson, a clergyman,” which Tennyson and 
objecti . Keats and Browning and Swinburne FitzGerald both claimed to have invented. 

and Wor have burst upon me at different Unless they die young, almost all great poets, 


: except Milton, disappoint us with their later work. 
Tennyson was always there. (Isometimes wonder It is unreasonable to them to retain the 
whether, after all, it is such a good notion to teach 







expect 

did fury of their youth, but one can wish 
English literature at school. It was never taught Tennyson had resigned himself to translating 
to me, and perhaps that is why I enjoy'it so much.) the whole of his idolised Virgil, instead of pestering 
One can see clearly, sometimes too clearly, the, Jowett and his own family to find him subjects, 
beings with whom one has fallen in love, but how and railing as in Locksléy Hall Sixty Years After, 
it i or prosing as in Akbar’s Dream, or drooling as in 
In the Children’s Hospital : 

i ing—so quiet, our doctor said “ Poor 


Nurse, I must do it to-morrow ; she’ll never live thro’ 
hics. it, I fear.” 


smallest—are familiar to me. In any Should in his latter work have developed an 
case I regret that I never had the chance to Obsession with dactyls. I think one can see even 
discover Tennyson for myself. an echo of Swinburne in Rizpah, a wretched poem 


i equal 
was largel ible. An Elisha draped in a to anything of the sort in English, the addresses to 
velvet atie, S remained the descendant, F. D. Maurice and FitzGerald and Lord Dufferin 
as it were the residuary legatee, of the great and Mary Boyle and Lady Tennyson. To Virgil, 
Romantics. Even after his death for some twenty 2gain, and ‘Frater Ave Atque Vale’ are among my 
years the norm of English verse remained, I think, favourite poems. From the age of fourteen to the 
Tennysonian. But now the stream is i age of eighty-three there was never a time when 
angrily over rapids, the shaven lawns are left he was not writing both very well and very badly. 
behind, half-forgotten, half-despised. I must And yet, and yet... . Is it not the poems 
therefore recommend Mr. Harold Nicolson’s written before Tennyson was forty that place him 
Tennyson—published by Constable in 1923—to among the gods? Even Jn Memoriam, with all 
anyone who is young enough not to have been its felicities, seems in comparison rather fiat. 
brought up on the Laureate. Mr. Nicolson gives The metre too easily suggests a sort of sighing 
quite brilliantly the background, the legend, and smugness and the hushed voices that used to go 
the character; on individual poems he is an with lowered blinds. Technically Tennyson was 
excellent ciceroneé; whether he stars or double- always as scrupulous as he was gifted, and in his 
stars, or merely gives a Baedeker ing “the later years he became so experienced that few 
view is not worth the fatiguing ascent,” or “ adders Corrections were necessary. But when the 
abound.” His diagnosis seems to me exact. wildness left him, as it was bound to do, all the 
Tennyson was a man who felt, but feared to feel. fine equipment of rigging and stays and topsails 
He was pressed to think, but dared not and perhaps and spinnakers could not conjure the breeze that 
could not think clearly. His poetry is strong when it would quicken them. = ; 
expresses a direct emotional experience, weak when _ Tennyson never disguised his feelings, and 
it is speculative or didactic. “ All that is worst in always said what he thought, however disobliging 
his poetry can be ascribed directly to the taste this might be for others, or however compli- 
and influence of his age.” e mentary to himself. He was like a child, too, in 

Since Mr. Nicolson wrote we have come to feel his passionate resentment of all criticism. In 
the Victorian Age as picturesque. Wax flowers 1833, excoriated by the assaults of critics no less 
under domes, papier-mdché tables inlaid with blind than brutal (notably Lockhart), he thought 
mother-of-pearl, even Butterfield Gothic churches, of abandoning England for the South of France 
have become voguish. So one can enjoy the or Italy. One cannot help speculating, however 
period flavour in some of Tennyson’s poems, just vainly, on what would have happened if he had. 
as one enjoys the Caroline baroque of Marvell and Landor and Byron and Shelley, and above all 
the Palladianism of Pope. I like Francis’s picnic Browning, profited immeasurably from living in 
in Audley Court with its the South. Tennyson would have escaped the 

pasty costly-made Laureateship and Jowett and Palgrave and Queen 

Where quail and pigeon, lark and leveret lay, Victoria and Canon Rawnsley and, most important 

Like fossils in the rock, with golden yokes of all, Lady Tennyson. (All who knew her are 

Imbedded and injellied. agreed that she was just as “ great ” as Tennyson, 
I like the féte in The Princess, though a friend and the effects of her greatness were, I suspect, 
who played for Cambridge doubts the accuracy dire.) The beauties of Venice or Naples might 
of the cricket terminology. (Tennyson was nothing have lured him into courses mentionable only in 
if not accurate. The lines from Oenone : whispers. He might indeed have come utterly 

the scarletwinged to, grief, like Beddoes. But he would—or so one 
Cicala in the noonday leapeth not likes to surmise—have nourished his senses and 
Along the water-rounded graniterock remained entire. Above all, he would have left a 
were omitted in the later editions, merely because different legend. 
this species of cicala, which the poet had admired § The longing for “ the purple seas,” “ the palms 
in the Pyrenees, was not indigenous to Mount Ida.) and temples of the South,” never deserted him. 
round the lake He dreamt of travelling 

A little clock-work steamer paddling plied With a crew that is neither rude nor rash 

And shook the lilies ; perch’d about the knolls But a bevy ef Eroses apple-cheeked. 

A dozen angry models jetted steam : At the age of seventy-five his imagination was 

‘o-_ railway ran: a = still reaching. towards the Isle of Fruits: 

ped amine by pmceene enon pia fall round from the cliffs and the capes 

And eet 2 Sew neste Oana. Purple or amber, dangled a hundred fathom of grapes, 


And there thro’ twen' ts of tel h 
They flash’d a saucy ccldiags to ond fr And the warm melon lay like a little sun on the tawny 


Between the mimic stations ; so that sport 

Went hand in hand with Science ; otherwhere 
Pure sport : a herd of boys with clamour bow!l'd 
And stump’d the wicket ; babies roll’d about 
Like tumbled fruit in grass. 


sand 
And the fig ran up from the beach and rioted over the 
ee 


“ But,” he continued, “in every berry and fruit 
was the poisonous pleasure of wine”; besides, 


But the Victorian scenes in Tennyson are at best when he had gone to Venice he had hated it, 
Frith rather than Courbet or Manet ; 
worst they collapse incomprehensibly. 


ard at because no English tobacco was obtainable. In 
the Isle of Wight he could enjoy “crocus, 
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anemone, violet” ; and Osborne was conveniently 
close. After Fhe Idyils of the King his publishers 
had been able to guarantee him a comfortable 
income. He retained Farringford, and also built 
himself a house, half Jacobean, half French 
Renaissance, among the conifers of Haslemere. 
It is, I believe, a fact, though none of his 
biographers mentions it, that, when he was earn- 
ing five to ten thousand a year, he continued to 
draw the Civil List pension that had been granted 
to relieve his earlier poverty. “ Proputty, 
proputty sticks, an’ proputty, proputty grows.” 

All of which does not matter so long as the 
figure of a formidable and cosseted patriarch does 
not obscure from us his predecessor, the beardless 
Apollo. The Lady of Shalott and Ulysses and 
The Lotos-Eaters and the lyrics from The Princess 
are too familiar to quote, but I must give myself 
the pleasure of copying out a few fragments of 


‘verse that may give to anyone not brought up on 


Tennyson a notion of his range. The Vision of Sin 
opens with the evocation of an orgy : 
Hair, and eyes, and limbs, and faces 
Twisted hard in fierce embraces, 
Like to Furies, like to Graces, 
Dash’d together in blinding dew : 
Till, kill’d with some luxurious agony, 
The nerve-dissolving melody 
Flutter’d headlong from the sky. 
The rhythm, even more than the diction, achieves 
an effect worthy of the Aretine. And eighteen 
lines later comes the contrast of a second 
movement violently sardonic : 
Wrinkled ostler, grim and thin ! 
Here is custom come your way : 
Take my brute, and lead him in, 
Stuff his ribs with mouldy hay. 


“ Bitter barmaid, waning fast!” it goes on, and 
“ Slip-shod waiter, lank and sour,” then: 
Fill the cup, and fill the can : 
Have a rouse before the morn : 
Every moment dies a man, 
Every moment one is born. 


We are men of ruin’d blood ; 
Therefore comes it we are wise. 

Fish are we that love the mud, 
Rising to no fancy-flies. 


Next let me take from The Palace of Art two 
stanzas that translate Renaissance painting : 
Or sweet Europa’s mantle blew unclasp’d, 
From off her shoulder backward borne : 
From one hand droop’d a crocus: one hand grasp’d 
The mild bull’s golden horn. 


Or else fiush’d Ganymede, his rosy thigh 
Half-buried in the eagle’s down, 
Sole as a flying star shot thro’ the sky 
Above the pillar’d town. 
A different vein, again, from A Dream of Fair 
Women : 
Squadrons and squares of men in brazen plates, 
Scaffolds, still sheets of water, divers woes, 
Ranges of glimmering vaults with iron grates, 
And hush’d seraglios. 
Finally, fet me recommend The Gardener’s 
Daughter. This contains one of the most 
characteristic and burnished lines he ever wrote: 
“The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm.” But 
listen rather to the following passage : 
And all that night I heard the watchman peai 
The sliding seasons : all that night I heard 
The heavy clocks knolling the drowsy hours. 
The drowsy hours, dispensers of all good, 
O’er the mute city stole with folded wings, 
Distilling odours on me as they went 
To greet their fairer sisters of the East. 


These lines owe an image to Theocritus, but & 
they not look forward to Baudelaire, whose 
indebtedness to Tennyson has not yet, I think, 
been properly acknowledged ? 

Even the worst of the later verses, even the 
veneration they have excited in archdeacons 
ought not to cast a shadow on these early 
splendours. But, absurdly, they do. If Tennyson 
had died after completing the 1845 volume and 
the songs from The Princess, he would, | fancy, 
to-day be hardly less admired than Keats. 

? RAYMOND MORTIMER 
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SALA 


Sala: The Portrait of an Eminent Victorian. 
By Ralph Straus. Constable. 18s. 

Each period produces its own monsters— 
robber barons, grand inquisitors, commercial and 
financial thugs: the Victorian Age, among its 
many contributions to human chaos, was respons- 
ible for the emergence of the Great Popular 
Journalist, the type of exuberant and unscrupulous 
opportunist whom Mr. Ralph Straus describes, 
briskly, frankly but not unsympathetically, in 
the person of George Augustus Sala. The name 
conjures up a red face and a Corinthian prose 
style. Sala was a man, endowed by nature with 
vast energy and clamorous appetites, who set 
out to earn an income capable of satisfying those 
appetites regardless of the consequences. He 
had few inhibitions, very little intellect of a 
critical or creative sort, and, though he dealt 
every day with “ news,” regarded news as the 
raw material of published “ copy,” and copy as 
the stuff from which he was destined to wring a 
living. It was his function to pour out articles 
and follow up assignments: with history he 
hardly concerned himself except in newspaper 
headlines. A revolution meant another train 
journey, and so did a royal funeral. Presently he 
was back again on the London pavemegis, his 
bulbous nose glowing deep red above his dis- 
tended white waistcoat, his single “ good” eye 
alert and wicked under the brim of his top hat, 
wrapped in a rich fruity effluvium of booze and 
bonhomie. After all, was it the fault of George 
Augustus Sala if he had taken the measure of his 
middle-class Victorian public, and had learned to 
give the readers of the twopenny Telegraph 
exactly what they wanted ? 

Such human monstrosities are never self- 
begotten: their emergence is implicit in the 
conditions of their period: and over this par- 
ticular monster it would be waste of words to 
moralise. We must take him, as he took society 
~-that is to say, for better or for worse, precisely 
as he found it. And, having accepted the social 
phenomenon, we can study the fortunes of the 
individual human being with interest and amuse- 
ment. Fror one point of view, Sala’s career is a 
straightforward “success story,” rather over- 
shadowed by an unexpectedly tragic ending. 
The son of an Italian dancing master who died 
soon after his birth, and of Madame Sala, a 
fashionable singing teacher who had appeared on 
the same platform as the Malibran and Paganini, 
he was dropped at a tender age into Bohemian 

















London and tried his hand at illustrating, engrav- 
ing and scene-painting, before he became in 
1851 a regular contributor to Household Words. 
His association with Dickens, which lasted in 
spite of squabbles some four or five years, helped 
to establish his reputation as the manufacturer 
of lively anecdotal essays. At the same time he 
was hard at work for other editors, including 
Vizetelly, reported the coup d’état and the Paris Ex- 
hibition, but failed to cover the Rugeley poisoning 
case, since, during the two crucial months that the 
sensation lasted, Sala (as often happened) 
nowhere to be found. He turned up again, how- 
ever, slightly the worse for wear, suggesting that 
Dickens should send him to Russia, there to 
write “a series of descriptive essays touching 
Muscovy and the Muscovites”; and Dickens, 
though experience had taught him to “ distrust 
Sala’s affairs ”—the young man was shiftless and 
shifty and seldom completely sober—with con- 
siderable generosity agreed to finance the trip. 
The result was a quarrel with Dickens and the 
publication in 1858 of A Journey Due North, which 
set the seal on Sala’s character as a cosmopolitan 
journalist. 

In this character he continued to flourish for 
nearly forty years. The narrative of his progress 
may not be edifying but is certainly entertaining. 
As the pampered special correspondent and 
weekly columnist of the Daily Telegraph and 
Courier (founded by a Colonel Sleigh in 1855 
but subsequently taken over and run at a profit 
by Sleigh’s chief creditor, the printer Joseph 
Moses Levy) he chronicled every sort of event 
from the launching of the “ Great Eastern” to 
the American Civil War. In his spare time he 
rambled through the pleasure-grounds of Europe, 
winning large sums at Homburg (a place of which 
he was passionately fond) and losing them again 
among the joys of Paris, eating and drinking 
enormously, accepting innumerable comrhissions 
which he did not always execute and frequently 
disappearing from public view into mysterious 
bye-ways of dissipation where . editors and 
creditors could not attempt to reach him. Those 
disappearances were an odd feature of Sala’s 
private life. Even in the character of this resolute 
extravert there were numerous dark corners ; 
and Mr. Straus, though prudently he does not 
labour the point, seems to hint on page 27 at a 
possible explanation, while he is discussing the 
psychology of Sala’s childhood. 

But with analysis Mr. Straus is not primarily 
concerned. Such a character, indeed, defies 
analysis. We cannot concentrate on Sala’s 


—in this 


Diary. 





BERLIN 1940-1 


Assignment to Berlin. By H. W. FLANnrny, 
Michael Foseph. 

In November, 1940, H. W. Flannery succeeded 
William Shirer as Berlin correspondent of th 
Columbia Broadcasting System, and his book 
adds an important year to the story of Berlix 
Inevitably, 
** Shirer’s successor ” will stick, but in this case 
the sequel matches its antecedent. 
is a broadcaster and journalist of uncommon gifts, 
He would never let a news story go by if he could 
help it—one feels that—but common sense and 
integrity override, and he can be toughly ironic’, 
Without some such temper life as an American 
correspondent in the Reich during the yea 
November, 1940-October, 1941, would have been 
difficult indeed. 
The events of those twelve months preceding 
America’s entry into the war included Molotov’ 
visit to Berlin, the air attacks on Britain, annex:- 
tion of the Balkans, Jugoslavia’s stand, Greece, 
Crete, Hess, Matsuoka’s visit, Rommel’s firs 
Libyan offensive, the Atlantic Charter, war with 
Russia. All of these moves had, of course, to bk 
covered month by month, day by day—hinted at, 
where possible, in advance. 
crippling, even when some relaxation would have 
been to the Nazi advantage. 
went out of Germany as news or as comment 
passed first through the mincing machine and 
emerged in the requisite proportions; that, by 
Nazi theories, was inevitable. 
too, on directing the lines of sympathetic comment 
Thus Mr. Flannery wished to bring to the micro- 


12s. 6d. 


I suppose, the 


label of 
Mr. Flannery 


The censorship was 


Everything that 


But they insisted, 
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published work, or any isolated specimen of ; 
and say, as we might -have-said had he berg 
an artist: “‘ Here is the man. In these sentencg 

chapter—there is sotmething of the 
quality that makes him worth writing oll, 7 
for the merit of his books and_his articles, never 
very great, has now entirely evaporated, and alj 
that remains is the shadow of the notorious rej 
nose and the celebrated white waistcoat, the stub 
of an old cigar, the dregs of a bottle of claret and, 
hovering over them, the faint reverberations of ; 
was ~ boisterous, unscrupulous yet courageous and 
energetic personality. Mr. Straus handles th 
legend with skill and gusto. But one reader x 
least would have welcomed some examples, for 
comparative purposes, of Sala’s much-abuse 
and much vaunted prose style. 
PETER QUENNELL 








And Now Read 


SCATTERED 
SHOTS 


Maj. C. S. JARVIS, c.11.c., one. 
Rare entertainment, No review could 
lo x2 to the felicity of phrase and 
inimitable sense of fun with which 
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nome or siete ea taids were " 
civilian hero or heroine with a tale to that the Germans did not consider the Gestapo as 


tence contains a revealing truth. 
was Change the words a littl—“ Many worshipped 
up Hitler and blamed others for evil ’—and we shall 
the see how far Hitlerism has become a religion in 


we who devised and Guanaens. Just as in Christianity the Creator is 
; or 


all-powerful and all-good and yet permits the 


But 
It may battles and purges. Belief in him replaces the 
in Christian faith in every German school book and 


B cin his addresses to his people evoke more obvious 
yhich is, i converts fervour than do the words of Christ or Buddha’ 
nd —. abroad? Remember the early anywhere in the world to-day. That the trimmings 
Fasci wi i pag in of this tribal deity should be a mackintosh and half 


they a moustache has perhaps blinded us a little to his 
; but if we forget his messianic role we shall 


appeal 
sae for this policy of “ inhumanity,” is never be able to understand Hitler. Or Goebbels. 
ot quite so lacking in astuteness as Mr. Flannery He, too, with his hoof and wiliness and pursuit of 


women has an obvious part to play. is “ un- 


He gives a number of examples of the Doctor’s popularity” weighs. Without him the Fiihrer’s 
ailure to understand ordinary people and balmy grin—as 
iommon emotions. The newsreels of bombing 
n London seemed to miscarry in their effect : Mr. 


he stoops to pat infants on the 
head—would have a less god-paternal light. 
s picture of Nazi Germany 


Flannery’ 
The attitude of that German audience was, as a Should help us to make some athair albastmanes 


whole, revealing. The bombing of London ended in our ideas about the enemy. There, as here, 
with a large close-up of Winston Churchill, upon you have only to turn into a park in the capital 

German cried: “ Winston to wonder if there’s a war on. The bombings are 
Churchill, the cause of it all!” Almost any other terrible while they last, but accomplish compara- 


in a country at war, would have tively little. Bureaucracy swallows everything, 


, at 


in angry vengeance : 
Germans sat silent and still. a 
nthusiasm for the war on Russia, we are told t#ken to the mountains at Garmisch-Parten- 
y Mr. Flannery, lasted one day; the elaborate kirchen, as our own escapists have discovered the 
ares and rejoicings put out afterwards by Lake District. “ There are still roads in Bavaria 
oebbels were too obviously “ arranged ” to stir Where the passer-by will murmur “ Griiss Gott.” 
motion. The reason for these failures, if they Are the Nazis cracking? No. What does the 
an be called failures (Mr. Flannery quotes other average German want most? An end of the war. 
nstances) is their inhumanity. But isn’t the What result does he expect or hope for? A draw. 
ppeal to inhumanity Nazism pure and simple ? That sums up what Mr. Flannery saw and heard 
ow else should a faith appeal except in terms of 2d put together. 
A lot of Germans—the majority, per- 
ps—still may not like it. 
atter. 
One of the most interesting observations in the Balkans, Greece, Crete in the trail of the 
. Flannery’s book refers indirectly to this point, German armies; took the train. whenever 
It was noteworthy that both Moelders and the 
Bishop of Munster [Catholic protesters] had laid 
the blame for the war on 
party, but on the Gestapo. 


audience, 
gen the leader-of the gre go cee Sony a and seems the most natural channel of human 


inefficiency in war-time. Rich evacuees have 


He is an excellent mass-observer. He travelled 


That is another about Europe more than any ~of his fellow- 


correspondents ;__ visited Paris, the Rhineland, 


possible, out of Berlin for a day. 
His scoops included bringing Mr. Wodehouse 


n, not on the Nazi tothe microphone. The text of one talk is given 


Ea 


t is an important and the comment that came back like a boomerang 
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from Elmer Davies in America. (Mr. Flannery 
was blamed by the Nazis for this.) But more 
amazing in its revelation of Woosterism is the 
conversation before and after Wodehouse went on 
the air : 

I planned to ask him what he thought of the 
Russian campaign. Wodehouse proposed saying : 

“ The bigger they are, the harder they fall.” I 
cautioned him against that. 

“ That predicts a Nazi victory,” I said. “ You 
can’t do that.” 

“ Why not?” he asked. 

“We're fighting the Nazis. Any such reply 
would be Propaganda, or worse, coming from you. 
You can’t say that.” 

Wodehouse thought a moment. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I wouldn’t have 
thought of that.” 

And later, when he broadcast for the Nazis— 
this D. Litt. with the appearance of a prep. school- 
master and the intellect of his most backward 
pupil—the thing that worried him was whether 
his sales in England: and America would be 
affected. Only one other thing faintly worried 
him, and that came out in his broadcast with 
Mr. Flannery : 

“ But I'll tell you,” he said, “ something about 
the war and my work that’s been bothering me a 
good deal. I’m wondering whether the kind of 
agp and the kind of England I write about will 
ive after the war—whether England wins or not, 
I mean.” 

“Your characters will always live, Mr. Wode- 
house,” replied the admirable Mr. Flannery. 

G. W. STONIER 


IN THE COUNTRY 


Remembrance. By H. |]. MASSINGHAM Bats- 
ford. 10s. 6d. 


A difficult book to estimate, so subjective, 
personal and idiosyncratic, so full of the pre- 
judices of the author and so flattering or pro- 
voking to those of the reader that, even when the 
emotional dust has died down, he is hard put to 
it to see clearly what precisely it is thar raised it. 
My prejudices are mainly flattered, yet even so 
I cannot make up my mind that this is a good book. 
For example, the first part records Mr. Massing- 
ham’s pilgrimage from town to country. He 
begins life in London, the son of a famous 
father, a journalist who knows everybody worth 
knowing ; he leaves all this in order to live close 
to nature in the country. Quite so! The tr:nsi- 
tion is a Common one and there is much to recom- 
mend, though few who make it. 
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to 


Arras 
by 

A. de Saint- 

EKxupery 


“ A sincularly beautiful and moving 
epic, M. Antoine de Sain’- 
Exupéry’s rare quality was already 
manifest in his book Wind, Sand 
and Stars. Now his Flight to Arras 
must securely take its place among 
allthat is most memorable in the 
literature of the war.” 

—DAILY TELEGRAPH, 


7/6 
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“ The best thing on Christianity that has appeared 
during the War. The critical examination of Marxist 
Communism is quite cutstanding, and the difficuit 
problem of the relation between religion and Gov- 
ernment is handled with penetration.’’ Guardian. 


Addresses and Essays in Commemoration 
of the visit to England of the great Czech 


This book, contributed by Eduard Bene J. L. Paton, 
Henry Morris, J. D. Bernal, R. Fitzgibbon Young, 
J. B. Conant, O. Odlotilik, Oskar Kokoschka, 
Dorothea W. Singer, J. G. Crowther, Ernest 
Barker, is asincere tribute to the spirit that saw the 
natural nobility of man as reason for effort without 
limit towards enabling men to fulfil their destiny. 
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But having turned his back on the life of 
* Bloomsbury,” need Mr. Massingham refer to it 
with quite the virulence of: 

The sterility of that art, its hopeless scepticism, 
its lack of any organic relation with the past, its 
sensationalism, its dabblings in the mud-pools of 
psycho-analytic speculation and its depressing 
resolution to read Goodness, Truth and “7 
backwards, as though it were celebrating a Bla 
Mass, all seemed to together. It made futile 
experiments with the Tosie forms of the language, 
and added to this an absurd idolatry of foreign over 
native models. Its belittlement of man—the maggot 
under the stone—combined with its analytical 
obsession of turning art into a kind of pseudo- 
science. 

Again, we know that evil things have happened 
to Oxford during the last twenty years, but I 
find it difficult to believe that they are most aptly 
«described by: 

When I was there, the substance of the genius loci 
had already ossified to carbonate of lime, lacking 
the protoplasm within. 

It would have been simpler surely to refer to “ the 
Latin quarter of Cowley.” 

The book, then, I am suggesting, is an unbal- 
anced, violent sort of book and much of it is 
written in a lush, railing style in which meaning 
is obscured by unnecessary elaboration. It is, 
nevertheless, shot through with flashes of insight. 
Mr. Massingham sees clearly what many of us 
only suspect, that once the townsman has begun 
to dabble in the country, there is no logical stop- 
ping place, short of going to live there. In the 
last resort the week-end cottage will not do; it 
is either too much or not enough. Usually it is 
not enough, being, in fact, a place in which we 
live rather less comfortably the same life, do 
rather less efficiently the same things, as we live 
and do in London. The pursuits of the towns- 
man at large in the country are not enough. 
Mr. Massingham begins by bird-watching and 
archaeologising ; he writes a couple of books 
about birds and, under the guidance of Elliott 
Smith and Perry, becomes a prominent advocate 
of diffusionist theories. But these are towns- 
men’s interests, a sort of half-way house between 
town and country; they afford no permanent 
dwelling place for the spirit, and in course of 
time it is borne in upon the author that “ not 
visits to the country but residence within the 
country ”’ will alone fill his spiritual bill. Once 
parked in the country, part of it, living in it, 
first in Dorset, then in the Cotswolds and now 
near the base of the Chilterns, Mr. Massingham 
plunges head over heels into the sea of problems 


We fell into talk, the church with its flying 
buttresses above us, the golden light splintered 
on the silvery stream below us and the great oak 

- beyond standing in the field alone, a keep-like ruin 
and probably the sole survivor of the primeval 

Rockingham Forest. 

When Mr. Massingham writes like this, my 
heart goes out to him. Indeed, all those parts of 
the book which record his journeyings are in the 
best Hazlitt-Hudson tradition. If only we could 
have. more of the journeys of his wandering body 
and less of the ruminations of his wandering 
mind. For though one applauds his sensibility 
it is difficult to endorse his judgments. He wants, 
as far as I can see, to restore the village crafts— 
there is an eloquent passage on the Chiltern 
“ Bodgers”” who make chair-legs on hand- 
driven lathes; this by the way is the fourth of 
Mr. Massingham’s books in” which they have 
appeared—hates the introduction of the machine 
into rustic industry, and apparently sees in the 
paradox of want in plenty not a sign that the 
bounty of the earth is being wrongly distributed, 
but that Nature in revolt is withholding her 
bounty. ‘“‘ Cut the physical element out of the 
cultivation of the soil by substituting machinery 
for human sweat and experience is halved and 
stunted. Cut the spiritual element out of it and 
the heart of the whole is gone.” I find all this 
a little high-falutin. Many of the- products of 
progress are, of course, horrible, and nowhere 
more horrible than in the English countryside ; 
but the thing can’t be stopped now and instead 
of wistfully harking back to the graciousness of a 
pre-mechanical past—not so very gracious either 
to the agricultural worker bringing up a family 
on twelve shillings a week—the wise man proceeds 
to consider how the incidence of the machine 
may be so guided as to foster a new life of the 
countryside to replace that which has gone beyond 
recall. There will be motor-buses, cinemas, 
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dance halls—and why not ?—village colleges op 
the Cambridgeshire model ; “in addition to the 





Library and Adult Education Centre and to which 
may be added a Canteen and Clinic. Such village 
colleges do, in fact, set out to provide for the needs 


of the people, from birth... to old age.” 
But this is a tion not from Mr. Massingham 
but the recently published Scott Repor 


from 

on “ Land Utilisation in Rural Areas.” Mr. Mas. 
singham claims an “invaluable sense of con. 
tinuity ” which “ has enabled me to detach myself 
from the current acceptance of a mechanised 
society whether by left wing or by right.” 

The industrial revolution is, he goes on to say, 
not for him a point of severance between the past 
of England and its present. But, whereas he would 
restore continuity by eliminating the effects of 
that revolution, the better way is to utilise them 
in order to make the village once again a living 
centre of communal life. That he may learn how 
this should be done, I refer Mr. Massingham to 
the admirable Scott report. C. E. M. Joap 

































HOW TO BE A PARSON 


Pastor’s Progress. By A. W. HOPkKINsoy, 
Michael Foseph. 10s. 6d. 

As Chaucer observed long ago, there is no 
reason why a parson should not be as ready t 
learn as to teach and so find a place for himself 
on the pilgrim road. He is neither mushroom 
nor exotic in English Society. You have to go 
back a long way to find England without him and 
his parish ; only yesterday his church bell stopped 


ringing on Sundays after 1,300 years, and it wil 
certainly ring again. Given the Knack, he cai r 
find his way inside most doors, from the casuifm™° ? 


ward’s upwards, and have something to say when 
he gets there. It is one of the odd things about 
the English slum that at least one member of the 
privileged classes is actually resident, often family 
and all, in the most stagnant of them. Directon 
and managers, bureaucrats and_ school-teachers, 
the black coats and the neat umbrellas, all hurry 
away between § and 7; only the man in the dog- 
collar lives, as the City used to do, over the shop, 
and sleeps on his job. Often enough it is true in 
slum or village he is a fish out of water, a Robinson 
Crusoe on a self-made island, or a tourist in: 
hurry to stick another hotel label on his suitcase. 
Or again he may gradually forget why he is ther 
and become himself one of a shepherdless flock, 
a cabbage in his own allotment. 
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* NEW WRITING AND 
DAYLIGHT 8s. 6d. 


The Statesman praised 
especially the poetry and the 
critaca! essays and concluded : 
“If the combination of 
Daylight and New Writing is 
to result in more frequent 
volumes, and if they remain 
on the very high level of this 
one, we shall be lucky and 
should be grateful.”” The Times 
Literary Supplement and The 
Spectator in detailed notices 
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LORD LYTTON 


woits AND 
" ELEPHANTS 


By the EARL OF LYTTON, K.G. 


Reminiscences of five years as Gav- 
ernor of an Indian Province. 
approach to to-day’s acute, problem 
is both sympathetic and construc- 


** His book has the flavour of a very 
attractive personality.” — ROBERT 


And if you would undersiand 
the problem of Japan, read: 


THE THREE BAMBOOS 
By ROBERT STANDISH 
(3rd printing. 9s 6d) 
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“Those who have been captivated 
by the simple charm of Mr. Adrian 
Bell's Suffolk sketches will have a 
warm welcome for his Apple Acre. 
He conjures up a picture of the 
countryside which is as intimate, as 
faithful, and as delicate as any that 
he has given us.” SUNDAY TIMES 
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with imagination. Reality is felt in as one 
every line."” MANCHESTER GU. 
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Recommended by the Book Society 
and large impression 7s. 6d. net 
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age.” from Nottingham to Bethnal 
ghan MG reen and back through Oxford and Dulwich to 
Nes is to see a lot of 
conl city and market-town and 
nyself and watering-place ; much because your 









Be y would freeze or starve. But it is the fore- 
livi itht, not of the scientific planner, but of the wise 
how airgins, each with one lamp, knowing the Bride- 





room is coming, but neither how nor when ; 
eady, not for some scheduled occasion, but for 
nything, any time. Often enough more fish are 
anded with rod and line than by fumbling with a 
‘ ag-net, 








walked across the fields from our lovely Queen 
is e rectory to the lovely Norman church, un- 
"Ml ocked it, rang the bell, and said Matins, In the 
ening I rang the bell again, and said Evensong. 
‘or years it was a lonely worship ; but gradually 
bthers joined me. I knew, too, that the men in the 
fields and the women in their homes liked to 
hear the bell and to know that someone was pray- 
g for them.” They needed praying for and so 
hid their “ betters.” “ A blight of evil hung over 
he place,” and i it “* proved there is some advantage 
n the ‘parson’s freehold ’—I was the only 
inhabitant of the parish who could not be turned 
arbitrarily from his home.” 
In Bournemouth, too, “there is more than 
meets the eye,” a poverty and romance as well as 
he smugness of the “ devotional coterie,” with 
cravings that are more greed than hunger,” and 
he dreariness of retired respectability. Banstead 
proved an educational menagerie, a jumble of 
building estates, squirearchy and prosperous 
burban folk with a taste for freak religions— 
downland village being swept at full speed into 
he circle of Outer London. 
A humble man’s autobiography needs reading 
between the lines, like a Hindu student’s “ chit,” 
gives off a strong smell of something left out. 
Jevertheless this book is a true portrait set in 





























At Winchfield “ day by day for nine years, I © 


younger brothers by tales of the wonderful things 


KENNETH BELL 


NEW NOVELS 
Flight To Arras. By ANTOINE DE SAINT- 
Exuptry. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
The Killer and the Slain. By HuGH WALPOLE. 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
Arise from Sleep. By ELizaBETH DELAHANTY. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


Soldier from the Wars Returning. By JERRARD 
TICKELL. Chapman & Hail. 9s. 6d. 


Flight To Arras fits more naturally into a 
review of novels than anywhere else, although it 
is strictly a personal account of real experience. 
It would certainly prove an.uneasy companion 
among the contemporary accounts of air-warfare, 
and the comparison would be altogether unjust. 
Saint-Exupéry has one fit companion, but only 
one that I can happily envisage. In Malraux’s 
Days of Hope war in the air rose to the same high 
level of articulation, and was infused with the 
same peculiar spiritual significance. Both writers 
build on the foundation of technical knowledge, 
using the immensely powerful medium of tech- 
nical terms to achieve a strange aerial construction 
of technical sensation. The lay reader is con- 
fronted in both cases with baffling moments of 
unique experience when judgment is necessarily 
suspended. Just as no mystic or drug addict has 
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yet succeeded in conveying his experience to the 
uninitiated, so it may be doubted whether any 
pilot can convey those intense moments of air 
warfare. 

Saint-Exupéry is already known to English 
readers by his two translated novels of civil flying. 
Flight to Arras is a less satisfactory book than 
either, if only, because the far greater danger of 
war flying, the hostility of man as well as nature, 
appears to carry the experience outside the 
medium of intelligible communication. In the 
earlier part of the book, where the pilot is con- 
templating a flight which he knows to be both 
suicidal and entirely useless, all the emotions are 
as clear as ice. His fear, his loyalty to the squad- 
ron, his love of France are described with great 
freshness and linguistic vigour. He is never self- 
conscious, even on that high level of human 
dignity where most men of action, and many 
writers, fall feeébly back on to the wet blanket of 
understatement. On the flight itself we are 
piloted at first in brilliant sunshine; memories, 
anticipations, visua] ecstasy are still comprehen- 
sible and articulate. ‘ But it is now that the clouds 
threaten, and sometimes surround us. At one 
moment everything is clear, at the next we are 
lost in a mist of words. Evidently the experience 
has become incommunicable, and if we complain 
it can only be on the grounds that the attempt 
to communicate should never have been made. 
Yet these opium clouds never last for long, and 
there are always sunlit intervals of exuberant 
clarity. It is only when the flight is over, when 
Saint-Exupéry is back in our own dull element, 
that we can justly resent the clouds as no longer 
necessary. Yet if anything they are thicker than 
before, and by now mysticism has sunk into 
mystification. Evidently this reconnaissance flight 
in May, 1940, has changed the pilot’s life, made 
him aware of a hundred new issues, and shéd a 
hundred fallacies. But in the flood of words 
which end the book I could discover only a con- 
fused Whitmanism, an affirmation of the valme 
of the individual, far too repetitive even to be 
effective. Saint-Exupéry is a rare combination of 
technician, man of action and gifted introvert. In 
all the fields covered by these abilities he is a 
consummate descriptive writer. But in his intel- 
lectual conclusions he is less at ease. A tribute 
should be paid to Lewis Galantiére who has 
translated the book with subtlety and discretion 

The blurb to The Killer and the Slain proclaims 
its affinity with Walpole’s earliest novel, Mr. 
Perrin and Mr. Traill. The proclamation is un- 
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kind, for though the affinity exists it is ‘a deeply 
depressing one, A comparison.of the two books 
makes a tragic obituary on the young school- 


master whose literary future Henry James so 


rarily predicted. Any unprejudiced reading of 
the first novel will justify the prediction. In that 
macabre and deeply shocking book there is no 
doubt of the writer’s vigorous and original talent. 
A third-rate public school is made @he back- 
ground for an analytic study of neurosis. The 
schoo] is a sinister Moloch te which each new 
master is a necessary sacrificial victim. Old Perrin 
has long been absorbed, digested and embittered, 
and only his hatred of Traill is able to shake him 
out of resignation on to a path of gnawing neurosis 
which culminates in madness. The climax is 
Perrin’s attempt to push Traill off a cliff, and his 
own terrible fall to the rocks below. The high 
merit of the book is that the background of the 
schoo! makes everything credible. Against it 
Perrin’s mounting hysteria appears almost in- 
evitable. : 
More than thirty years later Walpole’s posthu- 
mous novel appears, of which we read that he 
“ranked it among the best things he had ever 
done.” In bare outline the theme is not unlike 
Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill; and there are some 
points where the similarity is significantly close. 
In this book the grim background is provided 
by the demi-monde of a seaside provincial town, 
thre little snobbish bungalow adulterers and the 
bar-rakes with midget cars. Again there are two 
hostile protagonists, one weak and introverted, 
the other loud and strong. The weak Talbot is 
bullied by the strong Tunstall, driven finally to 
such a pitch of neurotic despair that he pushes 
him over a cliff! This time the murder is suc- 
cessful. Even up to that point the book has 
lacked every positive quality possessed by Mr. 
Perrin and Mr. Traill; it now becomes hideous 
farce. ‘Talbot, sensitive, retiring and thoughtful, 
is gradually transformed into his victim. He 
begomes a drunken bully, swearing and forni- 
ae in the,manner of Tunstall; in the end he 
is physically changed into the person of Tunstall. 
The final climax is howling satanic melodrama of 
the most preposterous kind. And yet there is 
no doubt that this book was a desperate attempt 
to be in earnest; the earnest intention is shrouded 
from every page. The theme is Good and Evil, 
God and the Devil, yet the only result is a loud 
noise, as empty as the bursting of a paper bag. 
There are constant reminiscences of the early 
novel, and the book is clearly an attempt to reach 
back through all the fat years of Jeremies and 


Delaneys. But Jeremies and Delaneys are glike 
monsters—once created they inevitably become 
the masters of their Frankenstein.. The original 
talent which James praised ended in a pathetic 
self-inflation: strong words had become a poor 


substitute for perception. 
A gentler teary might be shed for Miss Dela- 
hanty’s book. This American first novel is full 


of broken promises: an exciting beginning slows 
up with a jerk; interesting descriptions tail off 
into -tired echos of prominent contemporaries; a 
love scene hovers between freshness and vulgarity. 
The impression grows of a weak sun striving 
through a mass of cumulus, and the cumulus is 
heavy with all the English and American novelists 
of thé last two decades. How easy it is for a 
modern novelist to be over-read in his contem- 
poraries. The story is half an honest thriller— 


’ Americans escaping from the Ovra at the outbreak 


of war—and half a rather dishonest love-story— 
Americans embracing as the lights go out over 
Europe. There are many patches of real talent, 
and if Miss Delahanty can shed a little respect 
for her elders she may write very well. 

Far too little space is left for Captain Tickell. 
He has written a real all-round contemporary 
novel with every quality demanded by contem- 
porary taste: 

Humour: “Caroline had a shrewd idea that her 
daughter was not far off the brassiére age” or 
“Her daughter had turned Lady Wychwood into 
a grandmother with almost, but not quite, in- 
decent haste.” 

Fine Writing: “ Antonia was breathlessly lovely 
to look at; she walked with infinite grace, and she 
had the body of an Orpen nude.” 

Knowledge: “ She passed 145, Piccadilly, where 
the Duke and Duchess of York lived.” 

Taste: “ Downstairs in Ye Olde Tudor Lounge 
the Jewboys were having a high old time.” 

Contemporary Idiom: Ritz: “M/’dear, he’s the 
most neolithic thing, carnal to a degree.” 

Soldier: “ Me blinkin’ foot she is, Gimme the 
Pally die Dants.” 

Officer: (At Dunkerque) “ We’re going in eighth 
wicket down with a sprung bat, as usual.” 

Child: “I’ve got some bath salts. Purply ones. 
They’re Mummy’s. I pinched them. If she knew 
she’d be in a frightful wax.” 

Sex: “The minutes raced by, 
delighted with the revealing of her limbs. 
she was naked he said to her, ‘ Hullo, you. 

As the blurb has it: “This book is lit with 
greatness.” 


” 


or “She was 
When 


>>? 
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Russian Families. By Peart Bovper. Black. 7:.( 
Miss Binder’s book has the excellent intention 
describing ordinary Soviet people, till now neglecy 
in: works on:the Soviet Union. Her weakness is t} 
instead of giving her characters character she 
them as illustrations of the system, bedecking the 
speech and cheir doings with snippets and feston 
of the interesting iniormation which used to come 
foreigners in Russia before the war. Consequen 
the Russians whom she describes have the simpMc 
tion and stylisation of her drawings, with little , 
their charm. Her picture of Soviet family life is , 
doctors, journalists, engineers and their friends, wit 
a worker or two thrown in to give it depth. A calendy 
description of how such people behave in their cradle 
‘or at meals.gives no idea of how a black-handed work 
or peasant lives. You must read Sholokhov or Hind 

































for that. However, for its decorative quafity—ther Je 
have been few more attractively produced books sind En 
war began—Russian Families~ should be included j Ph 
the Board of Education book list. Mc 
RS Pre 

Week-end Competitions Pai 

No. 662 Je 

Set by Roderick Random. anon | 

Popular“ psycholcgists sometimes prepare lists q - 
quesSans for self analysis so that readers can te ™ 
whether they are extroverts or introverts. Com 8 
petitors are asked to compile a set of seven sud 
questions specially suitable to test any one of th le the 
following: A.T.S. Commandants, Black Marketee To 
Senior Treasury Officials, Imdependent M.P.’ To 
Writers on strategy, competition setters, populg Are 
psychologists. Ik 
RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the numba We/ 
of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, ani Let 
should be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 10 Gre 
Turnstile, W.C.1. Solutions must reach the Edit Mise 
by first post on Menday, October roth. Lor 


2. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserve 
the right to print in part or as a whole any mattd 
sent in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MS 
cannot be returned. When no entries reach th 
required standard no prize will be awarded. 


lasse 





ly Chi 
She 
Sex | 





RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 65 


Set by Fred Oyster. 

The usual prizes of two guineas and half a guine 

are offered for the best set of three epigraphs ( 
title-page quotations) for famous novels. 


dy Chy 
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7S. port by Fred Oyster. 
Two kinds of epigraph emerge: those the author 
cht have approved of, those which would certainly 
brought him discomfort. Competitors have 
skill in both kinds; I hope I haven’t leant 
sre to one than the others. 





Pride and Prejudice— 
To love her was a liberal education.—S#e/e. 
(Gladys G. Westmore) 









Du Cété de Chez Swann— 
Where I now leave off, I shall begin again. 


PRIZES. 
A la Recherche du Temps Perdu— 
The milis of God grind slowly 
Yet they grind exceeding small.— Longfellow 
Esther Waters— 


(A. W. Clark) I am aware of the damp souls of housemaids 






First, a selection from the runners-up : 
grius the Epicurean— 
Alone and palely loitering . . . 
(Robert Upcott) 








h Wind— 
A blue-behinded ape, I skip 
Upon the trees of paradise. — Stevenson. 
(Robert Upcott) 








anon Lescaut— 
J’ai perdu ma tourterelle ; 
Je veux aller apres elle. 
En ne voyant plus fa belle, 
Plus rien de beau je ne voy. 









Mort, que tant de fois j’appelle, 
Prends ce qui se donne a toy ! 






S J'ai perdu ma tourterelle, 
Je veux aller aprés elle.—¥. Passerat. 
(Silvie Sherlock) 
lanon Lescaut— 
Sets 4 Sir Tosy BeELcH: A love song—a love song. 
may Sir ANDREW AGUECHEEK: Ay, ay, I care not for 
Con good life.—Shakespeare. 
» (Jenny Diver) 
n sud 
of de the Obscure— 
rete To stand up straight and tread the turning mill, 
MP: To lie flat and know nothing and be still, 
s0pU Are the two trades of man ; and which is worse 
. I know not ; but I know that both are ill. 
—A. E. Housman 
(Sylvia Sherlock) 
1umbae Wel! of Loneliness— 
Tr, an Let joy be unconfined '—Byron. 
> Gre (Lamsilon) 
Editaiis Misérables— 
Lord God, we ha’ paid in full.—K*ipling. 
eserve (R. S. Jaffray) 
matt@immadame Bovary— 
MS Il y a peu d@honnétes femmes qui ne soient 
ch th lasses de leur métier.—La Rochefoucauld. 









(O. H. E.) 
dy Chatterley’s Lover-— 
. 65 She hugged the offender and forgave the offence. 
: Sex to the last.—Dryden. 


(D. N. Claydon) 
ty Chatterley’s Lover— 
After all, you know, ma’am, we know it’s there. 
—Our Mutual Friend. 


(Patrick May) 


guing 
vhs ( 


Winners (dividing the 
izes) : Ethél Ross, G. de V., G. T., Leslie Johnson. 


Wuthering Heights— 
O the mind, mind has mountains ; cliffs of fall 
Frightful, sheer, no-man-fathomed. Hold them 
cheap 
May, who ne’er hung there.—G. M. Hopkins. 
(Mary Wood) 


Wuthering Heights— 

Life is sweet, brother .. . There’s day and 
night, brother, both sweet things; sun, moon and 
stars, all sweet things; there’s likewise a wind on 
the heath—Lavengro 

(H. R. S.) 


Finnegan’s Wake— 

I have had a dream, past the wit of man to say 
what dream it was ; man is but an ass, if he go about 
to expound this dream. Methought I was—there 
is no man who can tell what. Methought I was— 
and methought I had—but man is but a patched 
fool, if he will offer to say what methought I had. 

—Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
(Ronald Mason) 


Mein Kampf— 

CorRIOLANUS: Hear you this Trnon of the 
minnows ? Mark you his absolute s/a//? . . 
Why, 

You grave but reckless senators, have you thus 

Given Hydra leave to choose an officer 

That with his peremptory sha//, being but 

The horn and noise of the monster, wants not 

spirit 

Fo say he’ll turn your current in a ditch 

And make your channel his? .. . 
—Cortolanus. Act III, sc. 1. 

(William Bliss) 


Mein Kampf— 

You can fool some of the people all the time; 
you can fool all the people some of the time ; but 
you can’t fool all the people all the time. 

(John Coutts) 
Precious Bane— 
I write of youth, of love, and have access 
By these to sing of cleanly wantonness.—Herrick. 
(Joan Daniels) 


Gargantua— 
The road of excess leads to the palace ot wisdom. 
—Blake. 
Towanbucket) 


sprouting despondently.—Eliot. 
Gone with ithe Wind— - 
For men may come and men may go 
But I go on for ever.— Tennyson. (Ethel Ross) 
The Man of Property— 
How beastly the bourgeois is 
Especially the male of the species— 
Presentable, eminently presentable— 
Shall I make you a present of him ? 
—D. H. Lawrence 
Don Quixote— 
With an host o/ furious tancies 
Whereof I am commander, 
With a burning spear and a horse of air 
To the wilderness I wander 
By a knight of ghosts and shadows 
I summon’d am to tourney 
Ten leagues beyond the wide world’s end. 
Me thinks it is no journey. 
—Loving Mad Tom. 
Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes— 
He was a man who used to notice such things. 
—Hardy (Afterwards) 
(G. de V.) 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes— 
What more felicity can fall to creature 
Than to enjoy delight with liberty ? i 


—Spencer (Mutopotmos) he 

Zuleika Dobson— ; 
Now awful beauty puts on all its arms. } 

— Rape of the Lock ' 


Daphms and Chloe— 
Le squelette était invisible 
Au temps heureux de Il’art paien !—Gautier. i 
Finnegan’s Wake— (G. T.) ' 
. his head like a smoke-jack: the funnel 
unswept, and the ideas whirling round and round 
about in it, all obfuscated and darkened over with 
fuluginous matter '—Tristram Shandy, Vol. HUI, 
chap. xix. 
Moll Flanders— 
Do not adultery commit ; 
Advantage rarely comes of it 
—Clough Latest Decalogue 
Ulysses— 
For though the day be never so longe, 
At last the belles ringeth to evensonge. 
—Hawe’s Passetyme of Pleasure, chap. xlii, 
(Leslie Johnson) 
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Entertain 
CpRRHEUM, Golders 


Syn. next, Oct. rrth, at 7 p.m., Lonpon 
PrucH4gmMontc OrcHestra (Anniversary Con- 
cert), Berlioz. Overture, Le Carnav f 
Mendelssohn—Scherzo ; Elgar—Enigma Varia- 
tions; Schubert — Unfinished Symphony ; 
Tschaikovsky—Theme and Variations (Suite 
in G).. Conductor: Sir Henry J. Wooo. 
seats bookable, 68., S5., 45., 35-) 25. 
()RPHEUM, Golders Green. 

Next week. Evgs. 7; Thurs5 $ 
Sverw. THornptke in THe House or Jerrreys. 


Prices $%., 38., 25. 
Y. 


MESCeR' (PAR 5 

* Hedda Gabler” 

*“ Way of the World” (Oct, 21). 

A® I'S Theatre (Tem. 7541). Daily (ex. Mon.), 
6.30; Sat. & Sun., 2.30. 

srets,”” by Peter Ustinov. 


Theatre Membership, $s. 


if TNITY Theatre. New Revue. 


Offensive.’ Thurs., 
7 p.m, ; members and associates only. 
ship, 2s. 1 Goldington 
EUS $391 


| ANCE, Royal Hotel, Upper Woburn Place 
Sat., Oct. 10. 6.30 

Swingtet. Licensed bar. 

Forces, 1s. 6d. Russta To-pay Society, 150 


Southampton Row. 


] ANCE, Sat., Oct. roth, at the Adolphe Tuck 
Hali, Woburn Place, W.C.1. 
Melody Makers. Dancing 7-10.30. 
2s. 6d. Unity Theatre, Euston $391. 
SOCIALIST Party of Great Britain, Dance at 
Ls Allenby Club, Hand Court, High Holborn 
(next +7 High Holborn), Friday, Oct. 16, 7 p.m. 


Tickets 25 


Exhibitions, Lectures and Meetings 
FRICAN Art and Picasso, Braque, Masson, 
4 Derain, Chagall, Nolde, 
Rerkelev Galicries, 20 Davies Street, W.1. 
EICESTER Galleries, Leic. Sq. 
4 Sats. ro-1. (1) Paintings by Graham Bell, 
"Thomas Carr, Anthony Devas and Lawrence 
(jowing. (2) Michael Ayrton and John Minton, 
including designs for John Gielgud’s “*Macbeth.”’ 
i ABIAN Society Women’s 
ference on Saturday, 
mo. at Caxton Hall. Chairman: 


SUtHERLAND Speakers : 


Mass (. F. Hitron on “ The Professional and 


Evutorr, |.P., on “* The 

Ti 

Clerical Field.” Miss VIovet 
“The Services.”” Fee, 1s., 
PacticuMrs from SECRETARY, 
Street, S.V 


Wt 
NTERNATIONAL Arts Centre, 22 St. 
Petersburgh Piace, W.2 
Gordon on “ The Artist Abroad.” 
WatterR DE LA Mare on ** The Art of Reading.” 
Both 7.30 Vacanctes for 


*"Phone Bay. $104, after 6 


A NDEE VAN GYSEGHEM on “ The Soviet 
* Cheatre,”"” Wed., Oct 

34 Downshire Hill, N.W.3. 
ments Hampstead Village Russia 


54 Belsize Park, N.W.3. 


R' SSIA Expects... An 
\ action now. Public 
Sun., Oct. 11, at the GARRICK THEATRE 
s 
Hilde Marchant, Edgar Young, 
Eric Baume; Wilfrid Roberts, M.P. 
fickets ¢ ‘ 
Row WC 
pktc NEWTON on 

‘ of Painting 
Hall each Sun 3} p.m 

Rea 28 ( 





trom : 
A\ligate, | 


k LHI¢ AL Church, Queensway, W.2 


4 11th, at 11.30. A. D. 
* The Revolt against the Christian Ethic.’ 
SOUTH Place Ethical Society, 
‘ Red Li Square, W.( 
ind 1! i.m Oct yber 
bAWCETY, 1).S . he 
’ “ft I ).42 
( SOMMON Wealth, Kensington. 
. peated eng 
Church Hall, Palace Gdn 
Hull Gate, 8.30 p.m., Wed., 


Poltical Truth and the War Effort 


eRe DOM for India 


WDA, Pror. G. CATLIN, 


VP Chare Alex Wood 
gregational Church Hall 
) ; Free. P.P 


Appointments Vacant and Wa 


No the vaca f 


vopacdi liviston, and occupational therapy 


to live in comfortable modernised farm 
house, Haddington, within easy reach Edinburgh 
ne tor housework and a little cooking, one tor 


Mf fl 
j pie mont b 
v7 

ee ee eee 

Hospital, nr. Chertsey 
wot i.) rational Therapist 
hoid Diploma ot Associati 
a rap I hospital 
ts a department of the Rehabilitation 
Non-resident femporary 
exceeding turther duration 
m clnw slury between {2 
war bonus, a ding to age 
Application, giving full details 
to Deputy Medical Supt. as soon as possible 
"| *WO Friends, couple or mother and daughte 
tarcrnwork Ow quarters ; 
ventional household. Pood reformers preterr 
but aot essential. Box Gg2 

a mec it 


i 


(Members only.) 


+ si. 





invited for the ébporaiment 


obtainable 
Civic Centre. 


is required by the 


Permit to apply for this post. 


receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. _ 

\ JOMEN’S Technical Service Register. 
Interesting work of a technical nature 

for women—draughtsmanship, laboratory work, 





payable at door. 


ypeakers : Prof, J. B. S. Haldane, Michael Foot, 


od. & 1s., R.T.S., 150 Southampton 


“ The Understanding 
Sculpture,”’ 


rit 


uries, further meeting at Essex 


RREY County Council, Botleys Park War 


works planning, etc.—may be available to you 
if you have passed School Certificate mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry or general science. 
Training given where necessary. Apply for 
leaflet PL 101/1942 t your nearest ey 
Exchange or by postcard marked “ W.T.S.R.” 
to the Ministry ot Labour and National Service, 
8 St. James’ Square, London, S.W.1. 
PSWICH Trades Council and Labour 
Party. Secretary Agent wantéd. Salary 
in accordance with recognised scale. Appoint- 
ment will be made in conjunction with Head 
Office. Application Forth can be obtained 
from ALDERMAN R. F, JACKSON, 33 Stent 
Street, Ipswich. Applications close Oct. 31st. 
F/XPERIENCED Housekeeper required by 
4 young people’s hostel ; live in ; knowledge 
of vegetarian cooking advantage ; age under 35. 
Youth House,;250 Camden Rd., London, N.W.r. 
SOCIAL Service organisation in Berkshire 
. has vacancy for experienced case-worker. 
Write full particulars qualifications, age, salary 
required, etc. Box Hro. . 
*CIENCE Master, resident, to teach Physics 
& and Chemistry to matriculation standard. 
Apply : Whittingehame College (of Brighton). 
Now at Edwinsford Mansion, Llandilo, Carms. 
WANTED. Nurse Help for three evacyated 
grandchildren of 6 and 3 and 3. ‘rite 
Mars. Stewart, Girton Gate, Huntingdon Rd 
Cambridge. _i# 
(COMPOSER requires capable single-handed 
Cook-Housekeeper, exempt Service, to 
run 5-room modern Mayfair flat. Comfortable 
room, radio, private bathrm. Opportunities visit 
country. Write SHERWIN, 36 Curzon St., W.1. 
Ww* rED for a Watford (Herts) Printing 
Works a woman clerk (over 31 or with 
M. of L. permit). Shorthand and typing essen- 
tial and preferably with some knowledge of the 
printing trade. Five-day week. London T.U. 
rate of wages. Box G64. 
'T“EACHER and gardener required either 
jointly or separately, small progressive 
school 45 miles London. Teacher for group 
7-9 yrs. ; gardener exp., work and share respon- 
sibility With another, 4 acres. Box G88. 
WovLp intelligent woman care to help in 
congenial home in return for room ; part- 
time secretarial work available if good short- 
hand-typist. Box G83. 
REQUIRED. Yng. M.D. (pref. m.), Brit. or 
cult, Refugee, to co-op. in progr. psych. 
educ. school scheme f. rsng. gen., child spec 
welcome, Write, confid. parts. Box G73. 
\ TOMAN Doctor offers home and small 
salary to someone who would housekeep 
for her and help with year-old boy. Shropshire. 
Baby or toddler welcomed. Write: Dr. LAURA 
Hutton, Northcliffe Hotel, Brixham, S. Devon. 
"TEACHERS (both sexes) required as part- 
ume representatives. Box G7o. 
\ JANTED end October. Second matron for 
progressive school with 30 _ boarders 
evacuated from London. Usual duties, occa- 
sional cooking useful, interest in out of school 
occupation of 7 to 9-year-old boys and girls 
necessary. School holidays. SecreTARy, King 
Alfred School, Flint Hall Farm, Royston, 
erts. 
TANNIE wanted for headmaster’s children 
4 boy 3}, girl 1 year. Also lady help for 
school house. Apply: SetrH Warp, Heath 
Brow School, Heme! Hempstead, Herts. Tel. 
BOXmoor 199. 
I RAWING and Tracifig for women (all 
ages) for war work. Write for par- 
ticulars of training to West End Drawing Office, 
107 Park Street, London, W.1. 
\ JANTED. Woman to undertake house- 
keeping in return for share of flat. Child- 
ren welcomed. Alien welcomed. Manchester 
area. Reply Box G39 
T ENTAL Surgeon, busy (staff 12), has 
vacancy for one junior chairside attendant, 
male or.female (beginner O.K.). Male C.O. 
welcomed if not over-hirsute or ¢vangel. 
Bri. 6513, 3472. Tul. 3653. 


gn ae . 
OROUGH of Aepaceions are OYRNALIST ee 
tary-Assistant 
interest in literary work. Box 2 a 
future for a sound boy oenaees 
. Free articles with a first 3 
So Box H7. 
ADY alone seeks another to 
4 some gardening 


war-time Libraries’ Assistant prefegably experi- 
rrr 3 in public libraries’ work. 2 Ayr 
400 to experience, nus oO 
£33 16s. ‘pplication —— oleeloultee, etc., oa 
rom t ; 
receipt of stamped addressed envelope. Closing eve vlan? yy daily miatd’ 
date, 17/10/42. F. W. Attsn, Town Clerk, 
-O., exempt National Service, one year 
work, 10 months warden in agricultural 


— CouLson, 


"THE Tyneside Council of Social Service. 
A woman — in Domestic Subjects 
uncil to organise and teach 

cooking, dietetics and home-nursing in Women’s 
Clubs on Tyneside. The salary will be at 
Burnham Scale rate, according to qualifications 
and experience. Persons between the ages of 
18 and 31 should obtain a Ministry of Labour 


hostel, requires similar 

163 Tavistock St., Bedfor 
C-°. (36), exempt, 2} yrs. mixed farming, mkt. 
™“ gdn. some exp., require post where 
intelligence, idealism and hard work appreciated. 


4. 
(49) seeks job. eon ee rag : 
e ence. x H4. 
Clit, Reovent, seeks 
land work. _No experience, but 
‘ x H2. 
ha. Typ. Some 
Pa secl. and other 
x Go6. 
Woman (38) requires mh aon 
ohn’s Wood district. x 
T Married Woman (graduate, 


33) seeks job, preferably social or scientific, 
where release for school 


n Univ.), 
Wattictd or 
i. 
an Refugee, exper. market 
gardener, seeks position in or near London 
HERZBERG, $8 Princes Sq., W.2. 
years’ market garden 
experience, want work, or wife would do 
modern 3} h.p. 
Wages not chief concern, but 
cottage or rooms essential. 
4 XPERIENCED Journalist Broadcaster, ex- 
empt, seeks part-time employment. Box H8. 


G Couple (C.O.s) want work market 
Man iwo years’ land work, 


Further particulars may be had from_ the 
Tyneside Council of Social Service, 17 Ellison 
Place,. Newcastle-on-Tyne 1, to Which applica- 
tion should be made not later than Oct. 12, 1942. 

‘HE Tyneside Council of Social Service 

invites applications from women with 
suitable experience and qualifications for the 
post of Youth Organiser, Club Leader and 
Assistant Warden at the Power House Com- 
munity Centre, Hebburn. The commencing 
salary will be from £200 per annum, according 
to qualifications and experience. Women 
between the ages of 18 and 31 should obtain a 
Ministry of Labour Permit to apply for this post. 
Further particulars can be obtained from 
the Tyneside Council of Social Service, 
17 Ellison Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1, on 


Wife will help, part-t 
TD. Woman (45). 


Manchester area, 


wide experience, seeks work 


Box Hr. 


OUNG Artist, med. ex., requires position. 
Whole/part-time. Anything con. Box G56. 
*SCAPED Civil Servant wants interesting 
odd job ; human or research work. Own 
typewriter; own mind. Box G84. 
= CHOOL Cook, exped. (male, ref., former 
grad. teacher), sks. pos. in country school 
or small hotel. Box H18. 
Schools and Educational 
ADMINTON Sthool, Lynmouth, N. Devon. 
Junior and Senicr Schools. 
of education in atmosphere of security and calm. 
*DALES School, Petersfield, Hants. A 
progressive public school for boys and 
girls from 41-19. Separate junior school, 5-11. 
Estate 150 acres. Home farm. Scholarships in 
May. Headmaster, F. A. Meter, M.A. (Camb.). 
Lydeard St. 
Co-educational 
Individual tuition. Free- 
Difficult children taken. 
Apply terms, JoHN M. Topp, B.A. 
ITTLE St. Francis, Co-ed. Home School, 
offers high stand. trng. &educ. 14 boards., 
2 vacs. now, exc. health, safe, open all 
Flamstead, nr. St. Alb., Herts. Tel. : 


High standard 


school, 3-18 years. 


ONG Dene School (Ltd.), Manor House, 

Stoke Park, Slough. We regret to inform 
enquirers that the community’s present build- 
{ Any vacancies will be announced 


Wedderburn Road, 
Hampstead, now at Yarkhill Court, nr. 


here as they occur. 
MARY ’S School, 





Emphasis on languages. Modern 
Mes. E. Paut, Ph.D. 
A RUDOLF Steiner School, Co-educational, 
Michacl House, Ilkeston, I 
accom. for boarders in the newly-opened Hostel. 
MEDIATE vacancy Boarder, smal! private 
kindergarten, Chilterns ; 
lands, 35 miles London, £2 2s. 
Hedgerley, Chinnor, Oxon. 
UBLIC and Preparatory Schools Year Book. 
Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference 
and Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult 
1d. by post. 
Fen Be 


Jerbyshire, has 


18 acres wood- 





d School and Specialised Training 
~+EDERAL Union (London Region). Week- | 

end School, Alliance Hall, Palmer Street, 
“ The Problems of South East Europe.” 
“ The History of the Federal 
** Speaker: Dr. 


Idea in Middle Europe.” 
FEIERABEND (Finance Minister in Czechoslovak 
i a4, 32 Om, 
** Politico-Nationalist Problems of The Region.”’ 
JOHN PARKER, M.P. Oct. 25, 2.30 

Problems of 

Dr. Rudolt 
Croat Peasant 
Vice Governor National Bank of Yugo- 
other S.E. 
European Countries will be present. Fee for 
whole course, 2s. 6d. Single Jectures, 1s. For 


Corner, Woodside Park, N.12. 
EARN How Society Works. 

evening, Tuesday to Friday, once a week 
10 weeks), 6.30-8.30, commencing Nov. 3rd, 
ss. 6d. incl. for the ‘course, or study 
with friends or discussion groups, §s. a head incl., 
or study alone at home, 7s. 6d. incl. Full partics. 
from Hon. Ssc., School of Economic Science, 
13 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

EARN to speak in Public. 


Attend any 


Abb. 6413. 
GLapDYs NyRen, 









Go. 
social 


Gos. 


Boys and 


ANDERSON, 


Pyecombe 


The New Statesman and Nation, October 10, ; 


—continued 
wequires resident 
experience and 










SHORTHAND & 
IN ONE WEEK 


You can learn Dutton Shorthand in 
twelye two-hour lessons. Speeds a: 
150-200 words per minute with practice 
Accepted by the Services and examinin; 
bodies. Send 3d. in stamps for is: 
lesson—sent without any obligation. 


TEST FIRST LESS0} 


oe 





































































Personal 
(GROWING Social Centre needs volunteg 
(1) Keen mysical hybrid to organise Clas 
Rhythm Club; Sun. 2.30-5.0; Fri. 7.0-1 
(2) Leader, with wide contacts, for Under 
“ Brains Trust”; talks, debates, campctitis 
etc.; Wed., Thurs.,9.0-10.30. (3) Men tom 
and do things with Junior Boys ; Mon., Ty 
Wed., Thurs. or Fri., $-30-7.0. (4) Prac 
handyman to train “ Service Squad” in maj 
tenance and repairs; Mon., Wed., Thurs., 7 
9.0. @ Stooges to answer door, collect su 
etc. ; ed., Sat., 7.0-10.0; Sun., 2.0- 
L.C.C. recognition of regular instructon 
possibility. Offers to Secretary, The 
House, 83 Werrington St., N.W.1. Te 
EUSton 2942. 
OUNG married couple, Welsh, g 
servants, desire company similar coy 
to share charming hse. Tel. : Popesgrove 65 
RUSSIAN lessons by native lady teach 
(Leningrad University). Box G8: 
WIFE of officer serving abroad, boy 1: 
boarding school, would share her mod 
house, Sevenoaks, Kent, with another lady sin 
larly placed. Moderate expenses. Box Go, Ri 
NM ODERN Short Grand wanted by Le . 
resident. Bechstein, Bliithner, or Sr ANO 













































































way. Reasonable. Particulars to Box Hig. B 
YOUNG Officer requires billet, Sida : 
district. Box Hz20, ae 


I OAN. Author, unexpected § difficul 
4 requires £200. Repay £220, £11 p 
Box H2z2. 
(COUPLE offer country home, smal! s 
to refugee willing share care of house 
two children. Box G76. Mr 
I ONDON Contemporary Dance Ck 
+ Weekly class in modern dance taken attur 
former member Jooss Ballet. Laban meth lose 
Enquiries, 156 Chiltern Court, N.W.1. W clos 
beck 5344, Ext. 156. polit 
MBs. ADAMS, with boy 17 months, wis he n 
+ share present home with another mo 
and child. Shelley Barn, Piltdown, Sussex. coun 




















(GRADUATE, organiser, all-rounder, of from 
services evenings or week-ends. Box 
ANTERN Lectures. Palestine and [ fight 

4 Country. From 1 gn. Wordsworth 3 ‘some 

READER wishes join discussion or sim . 

group. Chelmsford area. Box His. with 


yisir or Write to Friends Book Cent 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1 (oppo sas 
Euston Station). Current literature on religi ‘dives 
social, iriternational and like subjects. Full b ‘Unio 
service. ’Phone Euston 3602. } 
Wak Widow wants to adopt war baby gi that 


‘what 


BARBARA JARDINE, Llantysilio, Llango ‘cheet 
~ HORT-LONGHAND age . 
\/ rapid note-taking, doubles writing spé it ch 
Eight pages only. Learnt in one even equal 


1s. 6d. post free. F. Stowe, Brookside, Staie 


} ERNIA—the medically approved Beai Edin 


appliance can now be fitted in Lon the s 
‘Phone AMB 1320, or write Mr. G. H. Wa : P 
37 Curyberland Court, W.r1. to hi 

‘YROUP Meditation (Lond.), Yoza, He a Sec 


J Huxley theories. Active proponents 4 
Bracc, “ Merville,” 105 Tulse Hill, S.W.2. of th 
(vk fighting men in times of advert In 
after Service may count on the help 
the British Legion. A legacy to Haig’s F Chur 
Cardigan House, Richmond, Surrey, atroc 
benefit a// ranks of ail] services ; their families 
(CHOICE Blended Coffee, whole or grou 4SSUr 
3 Ibs. 7s. 6d., carr. paid. Quality guan Here 
RALPH RICHARDSON, Coffee Depot, Ware, He ; 7 
YONSULTING Psychologist. Peter Fiet in Ou 
asks you to note that his address is priso 
33 Tavistock Sq., W.C.1. Consultations doc 
appointment. Modest fees. Phone EUS. 27 Ocul 
THE Free Trade Legion strongly recommen@@ crimij 
** An Open letter to the Archbishop of Ca Di 
bury,’ by Capt. Arthur Rogers. “ Pressing P at I 
lems,’ by Francis W. Hirst. “‘ The Mora! ¢ of th 


for Free Trade,” by C. J. L. Brock. Bookst he 
6d. each or 7d. post free from 38 Bedford the r 
, foe : : ne feelin 
Miscellaneous just. 
*MOKING Habit Cured. Booklet a 
enon . S. Victor, Victor Hse., ColwynB deligl 
; as os setae wine tome Bose 
A POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION, to any 
dress in the world, costs: Yearly, 32s. 6d whicl 
months, 16s. 3d. Three months, 8 Shaw 
New Subscriptions now only accepted as ® 
when lapsed ones make copies available. The 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, 2 clum: 
per line (average 6 words) per insertion. - 2, 
Numbers, 1s. extra, Prepayment esscn! bindi 


Press Tuesday, but insertion not guaran shack 
NEW STATESMAN AND NATIO! 





Mansions, 


10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Hol. 9m Dehin 
incon 





N Yor N.Y Post Office, 1928 
TF a ‘ S..1; Published W 


olborn, 


roprietors by 
Ibor London, 





The Cornwall Press Lid., Paris : 
‘O11, Issuer 


to de 


